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THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL ART. 


HE connection of the Design and Industries Association 

and the Civie Arts Association with the British 

Institute is not without advantages, in that it 

tends to prevent the waste from overlapping arising 

where a number of societies have, more or less, the 

same end in view. It enables the Institute to hold the balance 

better between the claims of work entering from different 

directions. It is not, however, so easy to establish the link 

between mass production, which may or may not take some 

faint colour from the ideals of craftsmanship, and that personal 

work of more creative character which is executed under such 

different conditions. We are, none the less, glad to hear that 

permission has been granted the Institute to use again the 

North Court of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and that 

the Council of Governors have decided to hold a second exhibi- 

tion, similar in character to the last, from September 10 to 

October 20 next, in which artists are asked to co-operate “ in 
order to make the exhibition an outstanding success.” 

The difficulty of such an exhibition is that of spreading 
beyond its own limits—in fis:t, to define them—and this difficulty 
will increase as the tide of commercial interests beats against 
its doors. Selection by juries—rather on its trial in these days 

is beset with the difficulty of either adopting a latitude which 
belies the aim, or of setting up an exclusive and rather arbitrary 
standard. This is a disadvantage from which the Institute 
suffers and one which the British Industries Fair avoids. The 
Institute has the problem of reconciling the so-called “* marriage 
of art and mass production’ with the claims of more personal 
and deeply wrought achievement. It is easier to announce a 
standard than to sustain it, and the aim of the Institute—that 
of promoting the highest standards of craftsmanship and 
design—is seen at once to be a very difficult and even entangling 
undertaking. 

On one side the personal craftsman is asking whether the 
effect of such exhibitions is to the best advantage of his work, 
or to the advantage of the more average industrial exhibits. 
Is the former, unless much care is exercised, not without 
danger of becoming merely an advertisement for the latter. 
If the prestige of the best craftsmanship and design were found 
to be made use of to promote not so much his work, but the 
more average production carried on it, he would be contributing 
to ,what perhaps undermines both him and the high standards 
of,craftsmanship and design which the Institute is founded to 
promote. On the other hand, if this aim is not strictly adhered 
to, the tendency to wilt it into mass production is apparent ; 
and the last exhibition, though including much good work, 
was not without disquieting symptoms. For the artist and 
craftsman it is especially important to apprehend this danger, 
and to be careful to what he lends his good name. Let him 
be sure that in his participation the aims are really main- 
tained, for otherwise he is yielding his liberty—always in danger, 
not of choice but from the nature of his work—and will find 
these dangers only increasing around him. 

We appreciate the difficulty it must be to reconcile the aims 
of the Institute to these divergent views, and to follow a path 
which avoids at the same time the obstructions of too much 
latitude, or over-exclusiveness, and it appears to us that the 
only course able to sustain its influence is that of having the 
courage of its convictions. Ta> tide of commercial interests 
will wash round it in vain if the true principles of craftsmanship 
and design are upheld, which do not include the veneer of 
assumed craft ideals in order to make use of them for extended 

rofit. If it is to set the example of true craftsmanship, to 
frelp and to encourage it, it must not be mixed up with what 


is less than this, or which opposes it. We say this not to 


deprecate what the Institute is doing and recognising the 
difficulties of its task. 

Do these exhibitions sustain the authority they once had ? 
Their prestige, we fear, has a good deal broken down. Whether 
in future developments the exhibition, as it now muintains 


-published aims of the Institute itself. 


itself—not without difficulty—will continue to do so in the 
new directions for the practise of art, time will show. But 
where prestige is broken down, and the assumption of ideals 
is suspect, because not related to practise, far-reaching changes 
are sure to follow. It is an admirable scheme to include such 
an exhibition as within the scope of the Museum work, but it 
should not be abused. The opportunity of exhibiting modern 
productions in such juxtaposition is not advantageous ~ from 
every point of view” unless great care is taken to resist any 
invasion of that which is not within its scope. 

Sir Cecil Smith, the Vice-President of the British Institute, 
has shown himself on recent public occasions such an enlightened 
exponent of the true aims of craftsmanship that we may look 
to him as Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum to 
protect it from being made use of for anything less than the 
t is difficult to do 
justice to the merits of our own time, more especially so now 
that all kinds grow together. It is common to see side by side 
works directly contradicting each other in the spirit of their 
achievement. We need only to look in at the Architectural 
Room at the Academy—to take a small instance—to see this 
made evident. In the stained glass designs a few exhibit the 
natural impulse to expression through the particular material, 
others merely repeat the old formula—the old stock design. 
And this brings us to a further consideration, one which has done 
much to invalidate the exhibition test as evidence of merit. 
The flood of a certain sort of craftsmanship let loose by the 
fostering of it through schools and institutions has broken 
down the old barriers, and the nature of art has become concealed. 
The enormous number of exhibits at contemporary exhibitions, 
far from being any source of strength, are a great weakness 
to them, and one effecting an injury to right appreciation. 

Exhibitions are being destroyed through their own -excess. 
The state of things suggests to some critics the dissolving of 
much of the present organisation of art into new formations. 
These signs of the times it behoves us to regard, for some 
artists already regard them, and are more inclined to seek 
their work directly—to live outside and independently of 
organisation. 

We live in dislocated times, in a welter of vague, half-defined 
objects, uncertain of results, because not as yet reconciled to 
the claims life lays upon us. But no less are we living in 
times through which new growths are developing themselves. 
To adjust institutions to these new firmer beliefs is the work 
now laid upon us. And the Institute has the opportunity, 
through the wisdom of its control, of establishing a true leader- 
ship, welcoming independence instead of fearing it, more 
careful for honest criticism than interested acquiescence, 
refusing to be influenced by such, and resisting pressure— 
from one side or the other. Only so will its labours bring forth 
good fruit. There is always the temptation to make of such 
an exhibition an end in itself, for quantity to take the place of 
excellence, or, at any rate, to obscure it, extending it beyond 
the proper limitation of its aims and so obscuring them. 
Respecting its own aim, without grasping at popularity, the 
Institute will do more to secure the right sort of approval 
than in any lowering of its standards, 

There are welcome signs of improvement in industrial art. 
To look at some of the more recent “ Underground” adver- 
tisements, the owls, kingfishers and squirrels that invite us 
into the country, the alphabet, so alluring that it even caused 
us to miss our train, is to see much that is ey charming 
and in good taste. We trust the little leaven. Shall we denote 
these lesser auguries and still distrust the future? Rather 
should we take ao that the arts are stretching out once more 
to enclose life, and that it is from England that these good 
influences now extend. The spirit of the nation’s work is what 
ultimately matters ; that through all the doubts and anxieties of 
the time, the English character, charged with such high obliga 


tions to the world, should exercise itself in the best way. 
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NOTES. 


In view of the R.i.B.A. 
The R.LB.A. ¢lections next week we may, 
Elections. perhaps, once more express 
the hope that all members 
will make a point of recording their votes, 
and that we shall arrive at a definite 
result which will clear the way for a sound 
and progressive policy. We have already 
indicated in what direction we think the 
best policy is likely to be found, but 
whatever the issue we can only hope 
that it will lead to united and beneficent 
action for the art of architecture and its 
exponents. 





NOTWITHSTANDING the many 


Dutch = crudities which have marked 
Drawings at } s ; ‘ 
the A.A. the recent essays towards 


originality and freedom in 
architectural design, we must admit some 
elements of hopefulness, and there are 
again to be found in the Dutch drawings 
now on view at the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, indications that the more im- 
pressive qualities of architectural design 
are being sought after. In the large de- 
sign for a State building one may note with 
satisfaction the feeling of breadth and 
dignity, and see that even the absence of 
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the usual architectural features following 
any particular type does not prevent the 
attainment of some architectural dis- 
tinction. There are other quite excellent 
designs, and though the elements of size 
and gloom are much in evidence one can- 
not deny the ability with which they are 
invested. Something is due to the re- 
ticence and severity of the drawing, but 
we can see a possibility that the deliberate 
abandonment of all our usual types of 
adornment and emphasis may help the 
student towards the realisation of the 
great elementals of fine architectural 
design. It is not necessary for a tower to 
look like a glorified beer barrel, or that a 
facade should be merely an expression of 
bluff solidity, to obtain an impression of 
arresting quality, but we wallowed so long 
in a bath of the picturesque that it is 
hardly to be wondered at if a revulsion of 
feeling carries us too far in a contrary 
direction. A great deal of modern German 
design has seemed almost brutal in its 
emphasis of force, but if our students 
learn the full lesson of design they will 
see that graciousness may be linked with 
dignity, and that strength of treatment 
may derive an added value from those 
refinements and graces which put a final 
seal on the design. We hope this 
exhibition will not be without its value 
as to suggestiveness, both in design and 
drawing. 


[June 1, 1923. 


Ir is necessary to relax no 
The City watchfulness on this matter, 
Churches. and Sir Banister Fletcher's 
reply to Lord Knutsford's 
letter in The Times restores the facts of the 
position. The right of appeal is an ex- 
tremely insecure refuge, and the City 
churches are still in danger, so much so 
that it will need the further organising of 
public opinion to overthrow the attempt 
to sellthem. We should be more tolerant 
of Lord Knutsford’s opinions if he would 
respect a little more those of the great 
numbers of people who differ from him, 
and who regard these churches as part of 
our national heritage. If it has been 
possible to save Whitgift Hospital it must 
certainly be possible to save Wren’s 
churches. Sir Banister Fletcher’s ac- 
count of the “ quasi-religious”’ uses 
carried on in Chester Cathedral rather 
invalidate his lordship’s remarks on this 
aspect of the matter. The fact of the 
right of appeal, which has replaced the 
right of veto, leaves the position very in 
secure, as it involves unlimited expense 
to the appellants, and, as Sir Banister 
says, replaces “‘the substance by the 
shadow.” It is necessary to keep 
public attention focussed on the danger 
of the present situation, and not to 
be misled by an_ interpretation of 
religious use which is both narrow and 
exclusive. 
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Proposal for the Reconstruction of Temple Bar on the Victoria Embankment. 


[This sketch illustrates a 


Temple-lane would then have a Wren gateway at each end. Temple 
London, and it is suggested that it would be fitting to have Temple Bar re 





roposal to reconstruct Temple Bar at the foot of Middle Tem 


By Proressor A. E. Ricwarpson, F.R.1LB.A. 





ple-lane as a memorial to Sir Christopher Wren. 
Bar for nearly two centuries was connected with the legal quarters of 
built in front of the quasi-French building now facing the Embankment. } 
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THE opening of a recent exhi- 

Amateur bition was made important py 
Art. the remarkable address given 

by Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith 

on the occasion, who said some quite 
important things in a very telling way. 
His reference to the changed attitude of 
the modern towards art, and its separation 
from life, was well expressed, as when he 
stated: ‘ Before the nineteenth century 
discussions about art were comparatively 
rare; there was no State education in 
art, and not even a Royal Academy, and 
yet people of all ranks made and used 
things which they did not, but we do, 
call artistic.” 
its own inference, and it may be that we 
are emerging towards a greater reality in 
judging of the nature of art, which may, 
or may not, be a little fostered by organi- 
sation under rare 
flourishes best where it emerges freely 
out of the virtues and aspirations of the 
How following : 
“ Professionalism in art can be almost as 


Such a comment carries 


circumstances, but 


people. true is the 
bad as professionalism in sport when 
either is carried to excess; the public, 
who should be themselves practitioners, 
tend to become content to pay others to 
practise for them.” To give meaning 
and significance to democracy, the public 
will gradually reassume its responsibility 
towards art, and. as it does so, we shall 
find asa consequence the largely artificial 
fabric of organisation for art dissolving 


of itself. 


Ir certainly seems a matter 

The League for regret that the League of 
of Arts Arts has to abandon its open- 
air plays and music on the 

score of cost. The provision of open-air 
pleasure for the public should be matter 
of deep concer;rn for us all, and cinemas 
and public houses are a poor substitute. 
We could not help feeling during the 
beautiful weather in the last Easter 
holidays how very short we are of decent 
and attractive recreation for the public 
as we noted the hundreds of holiday- 
makers lounging about in vacant listless- 


ness. 

Ir would be interesting to 
Asch of know more about this im- 
Triumph portant memorial than has 


at Ypres. yet reached us, a memorial 

which has been designed, as 
we are told in a contemporary, under 
the supervision of the Cabinet Committee 
for Battlefield Memorials. It will take, 
we understand, something like two years 
to build, and probably longer, but the 
contract for its erection is to be signed 
at once. The public are, therefore, not 
likely to have any opportunity of either 
approving, or otherwise, of a memoria] 
partaking of a national character. We 
are not given the name of the designer, 
and such information as has been given 
to the public, so far as we know, reaches 
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From the Church Crafiemen’s Exhibition. 





[Suggestion for the arrangement of the Chancel, Fairford Church, 


made in 1914 by Mr. Geoffrey 


us through the Ypres Times. The scheme 


has entailed the long operation of obtain 
ing the views of engineers as to the 
foundation of so structure ! 
As the memorial is to commemorate the 
feats of British Arms in the Ypres salient, 
it suggests that the memorial is a British 
one, and it would be reassuring to have 
an opportunity of seeing the design 
{t is desirable that such a memorial 
should be carried out under fullest 
publicity though without any relection 
on the public-spirited characters who are 
no doubt controlling its direction. 


large a 


In its new coat of paint we 
are bound to admit that St. 
provides 


Old and 
New Values. (jeorge’s Hospital 
an agreeable addition to the 
architectural amenity of Hyde Park 
Corner, and one is inclined to ask whether 
a new building on that site would have 
been likely to give us anything much 
better. There is a certain simple dignity 
about the hospital building which gives 
us something of the quiet breadth and 
serenity which in the eighteenth century 


carried out.) 


Webb, but not 


was liberally provided. Hyde Park 
Corner is still something to be grateful 
for whilst we are losing the distinction 
and amenity, which was the gift of Nash, 
of our old plaster architecture in Regent- 
street ! 


THE competition organised 
The Builderby this journal with the 
pallies object of removing some 


ition. 01 the uncertainties which 
appear to be entertained by 
the building public as to the cost of 
building has reached the second 
stage, and we announce on p. 903 that 
the conditions of the competition open 
to builders are now ready for distribution, 
and intending competitors who have not 
already done so should fill in and 
post to us the coupon on p. xev. 
The Builder Cost of Building Competition 
No. 1, open to architects, was directed 
towards this economy in design, and the 
two plans awarded premiums have been 
adapted and are now available as the 
basis of Competition No. 2. 
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Professional Announcements. 


Mr. Sidney Simpson, formerly on the Yorkshire 
Electric Power Co.'s staff (1908-1919), has com- 
menced practice on his own account as consulting 
engineer, at 9, Market-street, Bradford (tele- 
grams, “Therm, Bradford”; telephone, No. 
6,705, Bradford). 

Mr. T. Yoxall, A.R.1.B.A., architect and sur- 
veyor, has commenced an architectural practice 
at Courier Buildings, 31, Market-street, Longton, 
Staffs. 

Stockton-on-Tees War Memorial. 


The Stockton-on-Tees war memorial was 
unveiled on Thursday. Messrs. Lanchester, 
Lucas & Lodge are the architects. 


The Art of Weaving. 


The first po review in English of weaving, 
prepared by fr. f Glazier, many years head. 
master of the Manchester School of Art, and 
author of the “ Manual of Historic Ornament,” 


is being published by Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 


Scholarship for Art Students. 


The Glasgow School of Art and the Glasgow 
School of Architecture are to participate 
alternately in a scholarship to be provided out 
of a gift of £3,000 by Mr. John Keppie, 
A.R.S.A., F.R.LB.A., Glasgow. The —— 
of the foundation is to provide a travelling 
scholarship of £100, which is to be awarded 
in alternate years to the most distinguished 
student of the School of Art and of the School 
of Architecture in sculpture and architecture 
respectively. The scholarship is not to be 
competed for by special examination or be 
awarded for any special design, but is to be for 
the encouragement ey, of students in 
architecture and in sculpture. It will be given 
to the student who, in the opinion of the 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


adjudicators, is the best of the year. The 
winner of the scholarship will be obliged to use 
it for the study of architecture or sculpture, 
as the case may be, either in Great Britain or 
on the Continent or elsewhere, as approved by 
the adjudicators, who will also fix the period of 
study. 
R.I.B.A. Conference. 


The annual conference of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects will be held at Edinburgh 
from June 13 to June 16, at 15, Rutland-square. 
the new home of the Incorporation of Architects 
in Scotland. On the first day members will 
be entertained by the Incorporation of Architects 
in Scotland at%a smoking concert; on June 14, 
the conference will be officially welcomed by 
the Lord Provost of Magistrates of Edinburgh 
in the Council Chamber. Luncheon, served 
in the Castle, will be followed by a motor-drive 
to Holyrood Palace and other places of interest. 
Friday will be devoted to a motor char-a-banc 
tour to Dryburgh, Melrose, and Peebles, and a 
conference banquet in the evening at the 
Freemasons’ Hall. Saturday will furnish an 
opportunity to members to undertake individual 
excursions. Several papers will be read and 
discussed at the Conference. 

A large attendance of members from all parts 
of the country is expected. 





COMPETITION NEWS. 


“THE BUILDER " COST OF BUILDING 
COMPETITION, No. Il. 


Some notes on Part IT of The Builder Cost of 
Building Competition (open to builders) are 
given on p. 903. 
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The Portice of the Octagonal Chapel, Not wich. 
From a Sketch by Mr. E. G. Warren. 


[Junz 1, 1923. 


Prestwich. 


The design placed first in the Prestwich Shops 
Competition, by Mr. John B. Thornley, of 45, 
Market-street, Darwen, is illustrated on p. 893 


International Labour Office. 


The architects’ competition in connection 
with the new building of the International 
Labour Office at Geneva is now closed. About 
seventy designs were received, and the jury 
assembled at Geneva on Monday to examine 
the plans. Their deliberations will probably 
occupy several days. The names of the prize 
winners will be announced in 7'he Builder. 


Birkenhead. 


The President of the R.1.B.A. has nominated 
Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., F.R.LB.A., as 
assessor in the Birkenhead Art Gallery Com- 
petition. 

Tunbridge Wells. 


For tuk Town Covunor.—Designs for » 
pavilion. Sending-in day, July 3. The con- 
ditions can be perused at The Builder Office. 

Members of the R.I.B.A. may now take part 
in this competition. 


Yeovil. 


For THE Buriat Commitree.—Designs for 
laying-out about three acres as additional burial 
ground at Preston-road, Yeovil. Premium £20. 
Further particulars from Mr. H. C. C. Batten, 
Clerk to the Committee. (See advertisement 
May 18.) Banned by the R.I.B.A. 


Other Competitions. 


Other competitions still open include the 
following (the dates given are, first the sending- 
in date, and second the issue of The Builder in 
which full particulars were given) :—Singapore 
College (Jan. 1, 1924; March 30). Greenwich 
Baths (Aug. 25; May 4). Hull Art Gallery 
(Nov. 5; May 4). Largs Pavilion (June 30; 
May 11). Mint competition for plaques (Sept. 
30; May 25). 





THE WREN FANCY 
DRESS BALL. 


Mr. H. G. Fisher writes :— 


Sm,—In a recent letter published in your 
journal comment was made by Mr. Wilfred 
Travers as to the adverse remarks appearing in 
the public Press in connection with a letter for- 
warded by the R.I.B.A. to the City Corporation 
in relation to a fancy dress ball to celebrate the 
Sir Christopher Wren Bicentenary Commemo- 
ration. 

It is to be regretted that some members of the 
R.1L.B.A., perhaps from lack of thought, do not 
show sufficient respect to our Royal Charter. 
Doubtless it will interest many readers to learn 
that the letter under review was circulated, 
without the knowledge of the present Council, 
to the Corporation of the City of London. 

At the earliest opportunity I moved the 
following Resolution in Council :—-“‘ That the 
Council of the R.I.B.A. disown the letter, and 
that it was written without their knowledge or 
consent. . . . Also that the City Corporation 
and the public Press be informed accordingly.” 
Owing to the wish expressed by the President, 
the resolution was not proceeded with. 

Every consideration and respect has been 
shown to the President by every member of the 
Council, and I was exceedingly sorry to read in 
your paper a letter from him gdvancing the 
views of the Emergency Committee. This so- 
called ““ Emergency Committee ” has attempted 
to create confusion by the objectionable methods 
of late Governments. 

I think most Associates will not be misled at 
this juncture. One thing is quite clear, i.e., if 
the back entrance of the R.LB.A. is to be 
opened for all and sundry to enter, then self- 
a members will walk out by the front 

oor. 
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THE COMPLEAT ARCHITECT. 


By DUDLEY 
VII.—READING. 


Tue words used by Francis Bacon, in his 
essay “Of Studies—Reading maketh a full 
man,” sum up the matter, for whatever profit 
or pleasure our reading may bring us it is 
vital that we are fuller as a result. We must 
not degenerate into mere collectors of books 
upon art and architecture, which we take 
down from the shelf when occasion arises as 
a substitute for our own negligence. To have 
done them justice we must be familiar with their 
contents when we look at their covers. If we 
have not paid them this compliment of absorption 
there is something of courtesy or compatibility 
lacking between ourselves and our shelves. 

It is a platitude, yet by means of books the 
experience of other men is rendered accessible. 
Much travel, a lifeteime spent in conversation, 
winters devoted in attending lectures, will not 
compensate for an aversion to or neglect of the 
printed word. Though conversation and travel 
have obvious educational advantages, reading 
can render their enjoyment more complete, 
and, should we never be fortunate enough to 
travel or talk, recompense in some measure for 
the lack of opportunity. Books are, in many 
respects, the easiest means for the student to 
obtain the necessary content. There are, 
however, temptations. Scholarship is only a few 
steps upon the road, and may end in sitting 
down for life in the first comfortable hostel. 

The number of books which can be consulted 
is for the student a difficulty. The R.I.B.A. 
properly publish a list of books which it re- 
commends; it is formidable enough for a 
professor. Still, it is only a tentative list, with 
a host of palpable omissions. Even so, I doubt 
if any one architect has read all of them, though 
they are doubtless of interest and value. Never- 
theless, to read them all were waste of time, 
for they recapitulate, contradict, and confuse 
one another. That they repeat their statements 
is to be excused, for most of them are indebted 
to the same original sources for their informa- 
tion. Very few persons have combined the 
means, the opportunity and the ability with 
the inclination to investigate for themselves. 
The original works should be differentiated from 
the compilations. These latter are not without 
value, particularly as they are in many cases 
intended to interest the layman in matters 


\ 


HARBRON. 


architectural. The student in the early stages 
of his tutelage requires just this same degre- 
of vitalising influence. He will be able aftere 
wards to fill out with weightier and more 
accurate books. 

It will be discovered upon examination that 
books for the most part consist of two types: 
objective—that is, descriptive of things; and 
subjective—or reflective upon things. Students’ 
manuals are nearly all of the first class. They 
take the shortest route to any given point: 
plainly indicate the way; and casually note 
the objects of interest on either hand. Simple 
dogmatic accounts of buildings and dates, 
names and places, formulw, and figures. The 
text-book prides itself upon presenting facts only 
They avoid opinions. They are nothing if not 
accurate. 

They very rarely succeed in their endeavour. 
Even Euclid presumed too much. Facts are 
not so easily verified. The eternal question, 
‘What is truth?” should never be excluded 
from the reader’s mind. In sum, we should 
endeavour to arrive at a philosophical basis 
before we study history. 

The young man of the time of Queen Elizabeth 
was satisfied to know that the circle of Stone- 
henge was set up by the Emperor Augustus. 
His atlas told him so. The present generation 
requires the date of the opening ceremony to be 
computed for them by Sir Norman Lockyer. 
This craze for dates is rather pathetic. 

It may be a personal objection, but I dislike 
text-books. They appear to substitute memory 
for thought or meditation. Really they should 
be quite different, containing all those things 
which it is not safe to carry in one’s head. Steel- 
work tables, by-laws or Building Acts, and an 
engineer's pocket book, are all the library a 
properly-trained architect should have to refer 
to; the rest should be in his head, in his eye, 
and in his heart. 

A text-book is of greater interest after reading 
a subjective book dealing with the same subject. 
The greater freedom of treatment by the writer 
encourages in the reader a receptive and open 
mind. Text-books are too cocksure, and the 


ideas assimilated from them at an early age have 

a way of persisting long after they have been 

disproved. 
Lamentably, 


those hard-faced men, the 
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examiners, insist upon precision. Exactitude is 
all right in its proper place, but it is unreasonable 
when it demands the number of windows in 
a palace we have never seen. It is to answer 
these questions that the text-book survives, not 
to advance architecture. 

It is a misfortune that historians of societ 
have overlooked architecture, and the archi- 
tects have closed their eyes so ly to 
social movements, because the fundamental 
consideration of any building, real or projected, 
requires for its understanding a knowledge of 
its implications, relations and possibilities, as 
they affect humanity. Society is so complicated 
that no single individual can have more than a 
superficial knowledge of three or four interests, 
and such familiarity is in constant need of 
revision and amplification. Manufacturing and 
marketing are continually altering in their 
methods, and the form of house in which we 
live is in a state of flux. Statesmen and business 
men are slowly realising the value of the esthetic 
ideal. It behoves the student to keep himself 
abreast of all the suggestions intended to 
realise economy, convenience, and well-being. 
In these matters, the architect should lead, not 
be pushed. 

Most of the failings of the present are due to 
ignorance, not perversity. All do not know. 
It is not because they lack a body of light and 
leading which they can follow, but use 
they have never seen the light. It is like 
the case of Frege's definition of number—in 
existence for many years before it was discovered 
by a mathematician who familiarised others with 
its significance. 

Cultivate a habit of tracing a subject to its 
source and to its conclusions. Endeavour to 
obtain from your reading not simply information, 
but ideas and stimulus. Even plumbing is 
capable of being vitalised. If we can enliven 
the text-book for ourselves, the dullest catalogue 
is of interest. If we cannot, then we should try 
to strengthen our weakness by consulting those 
writers who can make the dry bones live. In 
time, we shall obtain some of their enthusiasm. 
In the course of our reading, we should treasure 
such stimulating thoughts as we encounter, 
sharpen our critical faculties, store our minds 
with precedent, and preserve our freedom to 
translate into action the synthesis of our 
thought and study. 

I have intentionally not recommended any 
books or course of reading. The Institute list 
is wide enough to“explore and flexible enough te 
extend, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(While we are glad to publish letters on professional and 
other matters of interest to our readers, it must be under- 
stood that we do not necessarily endorse the remarks of 
correspondents, who will oblige us if they will express 
their views as briefly as possible.) 


The R.I.B.A. Election. 


Smr,—I am sure Mr. Keen will bear with me 
if I venture to say there is no one capable of 
thinking him “careless of the prestige of the 
R.I.B.A.”’; that, moreover, such a view might 
be extended to many of his excellent friends. 
But the fact remains that he and those who 
stand with him on the Emergency Committee's 
list, are, for good or ill, identified with the so- 
called unification policy; and while we are assured 
that Mr. Keen knows perfectly well what an 
architect is, and that he has his own idea of 
what “unification” means, he was, after all, 
but one member of a numerically large Commit- 
tee, the ideas of many of whom on architectural 
affairs may differ from his own as much as the 
proverbial chalk from cheese. 

Mr. Keen may even forgive me if I suggest 
he knows this to be so, and that unification, as 
a means to registration (unless a mere meaning- 
less name) involves combining, at least tempor- 
arily, the good and the bad and placating 

rsons and paying prices that—within the 
nstitute—cannot be paid. I suggest that, in 
attempts to obtain registration, we cannot 
temporise with the Institute’s aim, as expres- 
sed in its Royal Charter, or with the honourable 
discharge of our duty to its members, many of 
whom still oppose, or are indifferent to, registra- 
tion as a policy. 

And it is surely conceivable that both of the 
present (and most regrettably) opposing parties 
desire “to maintain the Institute on a very 
high plane and to increase its authority in the 
eyes of the public.” Of course, we all wish 
that. We merely differ as to whether “ unifica- 
tion,” which involves so many conflicting 
interests and such vital and valuable principles, 
is in any real sense possible within the walls 
of the Institute. Personally, I continue to 
think that it is not, though it consoles me in 
sombre moments that I can at least hope to 
join company with Mr. Keen in desiring to 
see every true architect within the ranks of 
the representative architectural body of our 
country. 

Frepk. R. Hiorns. 


London. 


Sm,—Mr. Keen writes you, “ The fact is that 
a number of loose and unfounded assumptions 
are being made—that the Unification Com- 
mittee desired to bring into membership of the 
Institute, without test or examination, every 
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‘Architect’ who sought admission... mere 
ehildish nonsense,” &c. Is it? I should be 
glad if your readers would kindly refer to the 
debate of the Unification Committee when they 
passed the notorious resolution, and form their 
own opinions from the speeches of the members. 
The question is, Did those men think “all 
Architects ’’ meant “ all Architects ’’ when they 
voted ? The Report is in the Journal of May 28, 
192]. 

I have read it again very carefully, and I 
cannot find any support from those speeches 
for Mr. Keen’s statements that “ all Architects ” 
meant ‘‘ qualified * or “ tested’ or “ selected ” 
architects; in fact, I find entirely the reverse. 
Although Scheme A was under discussion, the 
following extracts show clearly the ideas in the 
minds of the speakers as to the meaning of 
Scheme A :—- 

The Chairman : The principle of “‘ Scheme A ” 
was absorption, i.¢., the bringing of all the 
architects of the United Kingdom into the 
membership of the Royal Institute. . . . The 
principle must be to take all architects into the 
Institute. 

Mr. Gibson: The one scheme was that all 
architects who practised architecture or earned 
their living by it should become members of the 
Royal Institute. 

Mr. McArthur Butler: Scheme A, which was 
the bringing of all architects in the kingdom 
into the R.I.B.A. That meant what it said... . 
Get the profession into one powerful body. 

The Chairman: The only question before us 
at the moment is the principle of bringing all the 
architects in the United Kingdom into the 
Institute. 

Major Corlette: He was particularly pleased 
when he heard the definition from the chair of 
the principle embodied in Scheme A and he 
should be pleased to take the definition of the 
Chair and put it as his resolution. 

Could anything be clearer? The Chairman 
gave his ruling, and this is binding. 

Sir Charles Ruthen: He took it that the idea 
of unification was that all architects should 
belong to the Royal Institute. . . . The Allied 
Societies would not be affected by unification, 
except in so far that those of their members 
who were not now members of the Institute 
would become so. 

Mr. G. C. Lawrence: I understand Mr. 
Corlette’s motion to mean that this meeting is 
to say that it is much to be desired that all 
architects should be members of one body, and 
that that body should be the Royal Institute. 
I support that on behalf of the Bristol Society. 

Now can your readers have any doubt that 
the members of the Unification Committee 
understood that the scheme under discussion 
was to admit “ all architects ” to the Institute ? 
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The Chairman by his ruling decided the matter, 
and Major Corlette clinched it. 
SYDNEY PERKs. 

Sm,—In your last issue Mr. Perks states, 
““Mr. Welch stated that the present Council 
started the political controversy ; I say he is 
incorrect.” I have only to request such of your 
readers as are still interested to compare the 
points made by Mr. Perks and by me and to 
judge for themselves. I at least am happy to 
leave myself to their judgment. 

I might perhaps add that a “ controversy ”’ is 
not started by the passing of a resolution ; that 
is merely the subject of a controversy. 

Now, as to what Mr. Perks refers as “ the 
most extraordinary part of my letter,”’ viz., the 
Reports issued by that Committee, Mr. Perks 
will find the information he desires in the 
R.1I.B.A. Journal of February 7, May 6 and 23, 
1922, and, I believe, in the professional Press 
about the same dates. 

Herpert A. WELCH. 


London. 





Registration and the Public. 

Sm.—I am honoured by Mr. McArthur 
Butler’s reply to my provocative article on 
Registration and the Public. It was written 
with the idea of conveying as accurately as 
possible the general views of the layman, not 
necessarily the views of the writer. It is often 
a healthy corrective to consider the views of 
the ‘‘ consumer,”’ which seldom agree with those 
of the “ producer.” It is a commonplace in 
economics that he is one and the same person, 
hence the difficulty of pressing too much 
coherent thinking upon him. 

I think it was The Observer which stated that 
a crisis had again arisen in the architectural 
profession, and I particularly remember being 
struck at the time with the word “again.” | 
agree with Mr. Butler’s philosophical argument 
that the architect receives the amount of public 
recognition he deserves, but surely this merely 
confirms my point of view. I contrasted 
(probably ironically, though unintentionally) the 
activity during the last few years to stimulate 
public interest in architects and architecture 
with the present internal dispute in the archi- 
tectural profession regarding a Bill which should 
be of interest to the public. The presumption 
was, of course, that there had been a dispute 
regarding the “ relative values,”’ under a Regis- 
tration Bill, of those who had already passed 
certain examinations and of those who had not. 
If this assumption is incorrect, the main point in 
my article is gone, and I apologise. 

I, personally, am under no misapprehension 
regarding registration. I think it would benefit 
the public, architecture, and the architect ; my 
contention is that the layman would prefer to 
hear and understand more about the purposes of 
the Bill than how architects propose to graduate 
themselves under the Bill. In short, if registra 
tion is the main objective—which I think it is- 
it must have a beginning somewhere, and 
existing honours must be pooled in the common 
cause. 

Mr. Butler confirms my observation upon the 
Government attitude towards architects ; I did 
not attempt to allocate the blame. The popular 
connotation of the words practical and artistic, 
business men and men who know their business, 
has some significance. I am under no delusion 
about the value of the by-laws of local authori- 
ties, which, I understand, are now being revised 
in some rural districts by local builders who are 
councillors. I merely gave the layman’s point 
of view ; I did not defend it. On the contrary, 
it is obvious that it was written for the same 
reason which Mr. Butler has just given, but, 
with this notable exception, that he suggests 
if I took a little more thought I would see the 
necessity for registration, whereas I, being 
already a disciple, pointed out the necessity for 
converting the public. ; 

We (unfortunately for the argument) believe 
the same things ; we diagnose the same disease ; 
we only differ about the relative importance of 
the patient and his attitude when we are trying 
to save him from himself. Are we not con- 
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fusing a number of things ? What architects 
think about registration for the public; what 
they think about registration for themselves 
as individuals; and what they think about 
registration for the profession. As a change 
(and as a counter irritant) I merely questioned 
what the public might think about registration. 

I believe—though I have no record now 
that it was the Manchester Society of Architects 
which was mentioned in the daily press, and it 
is possible that it was incorrect for me to say 
that they as architects were holding up a lot of 
work owing to high costs. At all events, my 
impression is clear that the building trade was 
informed that much work in architect’s offices 
was being held up owing to high costs—-whether 
the architect or the client was holding up the 
work is immaterial to my argument. The 
significant point to me was that the architect 
in this instance was maintaining his proper 
position (or at least one of them) in the scheme 
of things. A reference to the papers of the 
last few weeks makes it clear that American 
architects seem to be the controlling factors in 
the deliberations concerning strikes and costs 
of labour and materials. I take it Mr. Butler 
does not mean that the high costs of building 
have anv relation to his comment (which in 
itself I agree with) that architects are underpaid. 

Mr. Butler states that there is sufficient 
unanimity in the profession to enable it to 
secure the legislation which it is seeking. I am 
glad to hear this, and it is evident that I am 
under a wrong impression. When he states that 
architects as a whole are agreed that legislation is 
desirable, he will, I feel sure, forgive me re- 
peating that it will require all the skill of a 
unanimous profession to convince the public, 
unless, of course, it can be compelled to accept 
something for its own good. 

It is evident that he and I do not differ about 
the fight for the cause; I have been assuming 
that there has been quarrelling about the 
uniforms to be worn. Incidentally, has this 
simile some subtle connection with Mr. Butler’s 
observation that one section will seon be granted 
the privilege of disguising themselves ? 

JOHN ANGUS. 





R.1.B.A. Code of Professional Conduct. 

Sin—Mr. Perks continues to pursue his 
policy of interminable wrangle mainly over 
details which really do not matter, and I am 
sure do not in the least degree interest the 
general body of members. His remarks, 
however, cannot at this stage be allowed to 
pass. That the present Practice Committee 
recommended the present Council to adopt a 
revised code as stated in my last letter is now 
conceded by Mr. Perks, reluctantly it is true, 
and he adds, ‘‘ according to my note made 
at the meeting the majority was three. 
What matters it whether the majority was 
three or thirty-three? The recommendation 
stands. Really this is wasting time and ex- 
hausting the patience of your readers. 

I need not quote the next reference of Mr. 
Perks. It is on the same lines, and the 
above fact is not disputed. Mr. Perks desires 
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mie to discuss facts a desire I shall not 
depart from—and then himself proceeds to 
discuss individuals! It is surely more in the 
interests of the profession to restrict ourselves 
to facts and principles. The general body 
must have had more than sufficient of the per 
sonal element. 

Let us assume that the Royal College of 
Surgeons, the Society of the Bar Council, and 
the other learned societies quoted by Mr. 
Perks do not in fact desire for their respective 
societies a code. Very well, that is their affair 
and has nothing to do with us. Surely that 
is not an implied reason why the Council 
should delete from our Kalendar a code whic!: 
has been published for years—in various 
forms but in substance the same—as a guide 
to the members of our profession! Instead of 
quoting these learned societies, Mr. Perks 
would, I suggest, be more to the point if he 
could state that there is within our Institute 
1 substantial body of opinion against a code 
Of this I think there is no evidence. 

After this Mr. Perks states that his oppo 
nents are hard up for a case against the pre 
sent Council! It is not for me to judge, but 
the remark is not without humour. 

Hersert A. Weicr 





R.I.B.A. and Unification. 

Sir,—After reading the numerous letters in 
The Builder and other architectural papers, 
for and against the unification of the R.!.B.A.., 
I have come to the conclusion that if some 
members of the Institute do not soon put an 
end to their squabbling the R.I.B.A., instead 
of being the “‘Mecca”’ of architects, will be 
the laughing stock of the profession and the 
public (if it is not so already). 

The most important point is the doing away 
with the qualifying examinations; perhaps 
I should have said ‘‘ would be,” and not “ is.” 
Would it be fair to those who have studied and 
gone to the expense of sitting for the examina- 
tions ? Why should one man spend all his time 
studying ‘up, until he is, say, twenty-four or 
twenty-five, to win his degree and mark of 
qualification, and another be able to win (?)— 
rather buy!—his by paying a fee ? 

If unification must come, why not compel 
all architects, or those who call themselves 
architects, below the age of, say, thirty, to take 
the ordinary examination; and those over 
thirty to take a special examination, or become 
Licentiates in the ordinary way? In the above 
paragraph I used “compel.” I know that 
it is a bit strong, but I want this letter to be 
strong. Why is it that so many of the R.1.B.A. 
want unification? Is it that some of these 
gentlemen who vote for it are those who have 
entered the Royal Institute without exami- 
nation, and wish to make themselves more 
secure ? 

I may say that I myself hope one day to win 
by examination the coveted “A.R.1.B.A.” It 
would, be interesting to hear other 
juniors’ opinions on the subject. 

J. Jouw Bays, 


Wren’s City Churches. 


Sir,—While fully appreciating the general 
views in your able article of the 25th ult., its 
closing passages may appeal more forcibly to 
the majority of your readers. The ways to 
accomplish the much-desired ends seem simple 
enough—the means are not quite so evident. 
With a prospect of the diocese being euriched 
and its main interests safeguarded, the ecclesi- 
astical bodies might be dis to sink and 
forget some very natural qualms, one in particu- 
lar--the use of these churches for secular 
purposes. 

From time immemorial wealth has overcome 
a host of scruples, often a balm to many gaping 
wounds. “‘ Quaerenda pecunia primum, virtus 
post nummos,” wrote an old Roman; and 
though late, there is always a place for virtue. 

But if prepared to purchase, will the City 
fathers be inclined to favour the preservation 
of these sacred fanes intact; that is, as lasting 
monuments to Wren? Perchance they may. 
Feeling in the counties, far removed from his 
church building, fame and glory, is not so easy 
to gauge—probably doubtful. It is never safe 
to prophesy. 

The evidence forthcoming from time to time— 
and let it be fairly said from unavoidable causes 
in respect of Wren’s deserted temples—obviously 
tends to prove that their prolonged existence, 
in the sense of justifying the chief and religious 
intention, has departed. Laws of cause and 
effect need no clearer illustration. Still, if 
sale and demolition are the main objects, the 
same reasons might apply with equal force, alas! 
to many churches in the country. “ O, what 
a falling-off was there!” 

At a first glance it looks like a scheme for 
general compromise, in which each party con- 
cerned should meet the other in a broad 
A non possumus attitude on the part the 
Established Church would be fatal. If she is 
elastic and stretches to meet the exigencies of 
modern life, her days may be long in the land, 
while her possibilities are unbounded. 

It is probable that not a few delicate little 
problems in casuistry are in store for our right 
reverend prelates, who might even relish such 
things as a welcome relief to tedious discussions 
on the subtleties of the Higher Criticism, the 
Incomprehensibles of St. Athanasius, and the 
long-deferred revision of the Pentateuch. 

As yet all these ideas are in the air and may 
remain there for some time before getting down 
to earth. From the excellent advocacy of your 
journal and by Sir Banister Fletcher, also other 
leading authorities on this subject, somet 
practicable should emerge ; certainly the w 
“ impossible’ in this instance ought—as 
Napoleon once said about it—to be deleted 
from the dictionary. 


Littlehampton. 


H. Howarp. 





The Wren Fancy Dress Bail. 


A letter on the Wren Fancy Dress Ball, 
by Mr. H. G. Fisher, is given on p. 882. 
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Building Heights and Ancient Lights. 


Mr. Paci: Warernovse, President, occupied 
: at a meeting of the Royal Institute 
Architects on Monday evening, 
Dexissa Josern, F.R.I.B.A., read 
Heights and Ancient 


the chair 
of British 
when Mr. 
a paper on ~ Building 
Lights.”’ 


After some preliminary remarks dealing 


with recent discussions on the subject, the 
lecturer said the arguments against higher 
buildings had been that they would be un- 
healthy, that they would be unsafe, that they 
could not be attacked adequately in case © 
fire. and that they would be unsightly. In 


the addresses which he made on behalf of 
the Building Act Committee of the —_ 
the 


in connection with the conferences with , 
various public authorities, he traversed these 
criticisms, pointing out that, so long as there 
were no internal courts, high buildings would 
not be insanitary; that so long as modern 
methods of fire construction were 
employed, they would be as fire resistant as 
lower buildings, and that with alternative 
staircases as means of escape, they would be 
no more difficult to escape from than lower 
buildings; that the objection that if a fire 
escape staircase 18 outside a building it 
might be dangerous to use it in unfavour 
able weather, could be met by the fire-escape 
staircase being placed inside the building ; 
that fire attack could be accomplished by 
building in the structures permanent dry 
stand pipes, with hose at each floor level, 
and that at the point at which the water 
pressure ceased from the mains the water 
could be carried to the higher levels by auto 
matic electric pumps, such as are employed, 
for similar purposes, in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

On the question of fire attack, Mr. Aubrey 
Thomas, who designed the Royal Liver Build- 
ing at Liverpool, which is 170 ft. above the 
river bank, with five additional stories in 
the towers, and a total height to the top of 
the towers of 312 ft., pointed out that a 
building of that type, with vertical dry pipes. 
hose at each floor level, and fire escape stair- 
eases, could be attacked more promptly than 
ordinary buildings not so appointed, because 
while the engine was being attached to the 
base of the dry pipe, and sending water up 
to the hose, the firemen, without the em- 
ployment of long ladders, could run up the 
emergency staircase to the part of the build- 
ing affected, pick up the hose, switch on the 
high-level electric pump, and immediately 
attack the fire, and that, the building being 
fire resistant, the fire could readily be 
localised. 

The case for development upward of com- 
mercial buildings appeared to be practically 
unanswerable; whilst the case for increasing 
domestic accommodation facing parks, open 
spaces and the riverside was almost as strong, 
because, if a greater number of persons 
could be accommodated around the open 
spaces in the centre of London, the less would 
be the amount of tratlic between the outskirts 
and the centre, and the less would be the 
Wear and tear and waste of time involved in 
the present journeys from places of residence 


resistant 
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to places of bisiness; and, by increasing the 
opportunities for domestic accommodation in 
the neighbourhood of parks, open spaces, and 
the riverside, the enormous benefit of living 
in those healthy and pleasant surroundings 
would be extended to a very much larger 
number of persons. 

The subject of higher buildings was likely 
soon to again reach a practical issue, as the 
Council of the Institute had reappointed its 
Building Act Committee, with instructions to 
study the whole of the Act of 1894 in the 
light of the needs of modern practice, and 
that Committee, which was now sitting, had 
already given some attention to the topic of 
higher buildings. It would probably be 
found, when it presented its report to the 
Council, to recommend a more generous ad- 
ministration of the present Act, although it 
might not be prepared to go quite as far as 
the Building Act Committee which was first 
appointed. 

The broad principle of those recommenda- 
tions would probably be found to take some 
such form as follows :—That in streets 40 ft. 
in width, buildings should be permitted up 
to 60 ft. in height; in streets 50 ft. in width. 
up to 75 ft. in height; in streets 60 ft. in 
width, up to 90 ft.; and in streets 80 ft. in 
width, 120 ft. in height; the broad principle 
being that the height of the building might 
be half as much again as the width of the 
street. The City would still be allowed to 
put up 80 ft. buildings in any street, how- 
ever narrow, provided it was constructed 
before 1862, subject to the surrounding an- 
cient lights, but it would have the advantage. 
in its 80 ft. streets, of being able to erect 
buildings up to 120 .t. in height. 

Under the present Act, a building might 
be 80 ft. high in a 50 ft. street, with two 
stories in the roof, absorbing thereby an angle 
from the pavement level at the opposite side 
of the street of 61} deg., whereas, in the 
proposed extension of the Act, a_ building 
120 ft. high with two stories in the roof, 
in a 80 ft. street, would only absorb an 
angle from the pavement level at the oppo- 
site side of the street of 58} deg. In other 
words, the proposed greater height in a wider 
street would absorb a lower angle of light 
than the present permitted height of a build- 
ing in a narrower street. 

That ratio of 14 times the width of a street 
would be in accord with the new policy 
recently laid down in New York, which 
allowed buildings in business quarters to be 
2} times the width of the street, and in the 
residential quarters 14 times the width of 
the street, the remainder of the building 
being kept within an angle projected from 
the centre of the street to the top of the 
main parapet: the work behind that projected 
line was accomplished by a series of sets- 
back, which the American architects had 
already converted into groups of magnificent 
towers. 

It could no longer be contended that a 
building half as high again as the width of a 
street would darken tue opposite buildings, as 
it has recently been laid down in the case 
of Semon & Co., Ltd., v. the Bradford Cor- 
poration, that a building 73 ft. high in a 
street 45 ft. wide left tne opposite owner in 
the enjoyment of a sufficiency of light, and 
the judge refused to grant an injunction. 

Under the proposed modifications, buildings 
up to 120 ft. in height would be permitted in 
streets 80 ft. in width, and in such positions 
as Portland-place, which was 125 ft. wide: 
Euston-road (160 ft.), |Marylebone-road 
(120 ft.), Mile End-road (145 ft.), and Clap- 
ham-road (130 ft.). If the scheme being 
discussed by the Building Act Com:nittee 
were adopted, it would take away the privi- 
lege which existed under the present Act, 
which allowed a building 80 ft. in height to 
be erected in any street provided that street 
was formed before 1862, however narrow that 
street might be, so that a concession in the 
present Act, which might become a nuisance, 
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would be removed. It would probably b 
found that the Committee would recommend 
that the present provision as to spaces in th 
rear of domestic buildings, requiring suc! 
buildings to be set back within 634 deg. fron 
16 fi. above the pavement level, should stand 
and that the provisions with regard to rat 
of lengths, widths, and heights of interna 
courts should also stand in the case of domes 
tic buildings. It will also probably be pr 
posed that the return frontage of a buildin, 
which was at present limited to the height of 
the main frontage for 40 ft. of its retur 
should be extended so that the return front 
age may be 50 per cent. higher than th 
width of the street in which it stood, without 
limiting the length of the return. There was 
also @ proposal for the abandonment of thé 
present regulation requiring notices to be 
given to owners within 100 yds. of a building 
the height of which was contemplated to 
increased. 

With regard to the question of buildings 
facing parks, open spaces, and the riverside 
it was proposed that buildings 150 ft. hig 
should be allowed, and also in 
positions as Hanover-square, which is 280 ft 
wide; Trinity-square (360 ft.), and in Lir 
coln’s Inn Fields (640 ft.). 

This modified scheme, if adopted by thi 
Council, would meet many of the criticisms 
of the opponents of higher buildings, and 
would make it possible, in course of time, fo: 
London to attain, in its present thoroug! 
fares, such an appreciable increase of height 
as would go a large way to meet the demand 
for increased accommodation : and there wa 
every reason to hope that, by the time thos 
suggestions had been reported to and studied 
by the London County Council, the Londo 
County Council would so far meet the d 
mands of its constituents as to incorporat: 
the proposals in the new Consolidation B 
which it had in contemplation. 

One of the results of the proposed scheme 
would be that the Londo! 
would be gradually increased, and the enor 
mous additional assessment, when capitalised 
would be available either for the widening 
congested thoroughfares or for the constru 
tion of artisans’ dwellings or for the relik 
of the rates in the poorer districts If 
were contended that higher buildings would 
enable ground landlords to obtain higher 
ground rents, the answer was that it wou! 
make them liable for the payment of higher 
property tax, which would go to the benefi! 


such open 


assessment of 
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Sundial at King’s Cliffe, Northants. 


pr posed amendments, il 
incorporated in the new Consolidation Act 
instead of leavu the of heights t 
the discretion of the London County Council, 
the proposed heights 
regard to the height 
of buildings would only be of qualified value 
S¢ long as the development of London was 
held back by the law f Ancient Lights. The 
law of Ancient Lights was founded upon thi 
old Prescription Act of 1832, which, shortly 
gave the right to a window being regarded as 
an ancient light if it had uninterruptedly en 
joved the 


f 4 4 } 
ot the State i ine 


question 


would definitelv legalise 


But concessions wit! 


access of light for a pe riod of 20 
years. 

A surnmmary of the 
Lords in the case of Colls 


judgment of the House of 
follows 
is no longer entitled to all the 
has hitherto enjoyed, but only to so 
necessary, taking all 
case into considera 
entitled to relief, he 
obstruction of 
J | 


was as 


much as is reasonably 
the circumstances of the 
tion; and before he is 


must be able to show that any 


his light constitutes a nuisance.’’ The late 
dictum, however, was that what had to be 
established was not so much what one took 
away as what one had left, and that what 


was left should be sufficient for the ordinary 
of mankind. It had been contended 
that if 1 per cent. of the total light reaching 
from an unobstructed 


notions 


1 given window-sill 
horizon penetrated to the darkest part of 
the room behind it, a sufficient amount of 


light remained. teyond that, injunctions had 
been granted in cases where the plaintiff only 
feared prospective damage, even before the 
buildings in question had been either de- 
molished or re-erected. Apart from the re- 
straint placed upon the adequate and definite 
development of a building site, it was diffi 
cult for a building owner to feel any cer- 
tainty as to being able to carry out his work 
without interference until the work was 
actually in progress, unless he adopted the 
expensive process of instructing his architect 
before commencing work to approach every 
surrounding owner whom he had reason to 
think might have claims to ancient lights, 
and then designing his building in strict 
accordance with his neighbours’ rights, unless 
he was able to purchase them. There was 
also the not infrequent possibility of opposite 
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owners declining on any terms two sell their 
rights, and that would practically ruin the 
architectural aspect of an important block of 
buildings 

he law having given 
light, they must be duly respected, but 


rights of 
there 
was every reason why the present haphazard 


certain 


method should be superseded by a method 
which would enable the building owner to 
precisely, before he started his works 


know 


what were his neighbours’ rights, how thos 
rights might be met, and how and on what 
terms they could be acquired In other 


was the establis 


whilst pro 
surrounding 


words, what needed 
ment of a legal procedure whicl 
tecting all existing rights of 


was 


owners, would enable the building owner de 
finitely to ascertain his position before he 
undertook the burden of his work 

he present Council of the Institute | id ré 
cognised the urgency of this question of 
Ancient Lights, and had reque sted the Prac 
tice Standing Committee to investigate th 
matter, with a view of drafting a Bill I 
Practice Standing Committee had appointed a 
sub-committee, which had been giving close 
study to the subject, and this sub-committee 
would doubtless in due course present to the 
Council the draft of proposed Bill, the effect 


of which would be to place the procedure with 





regard t ancient lights very mu on the 
lines of the procedure at present adopted with 
regard to party walls under the London 
Building Act of 1894, suggestion which 
emanated from Mr. Sydney Perks 


found that the 
Lights Sub-Con 


would he 
Ancient j 
would submit to the 


He th ught it 
proposals of the 


mittee, which they 
Council, would probably take some such forn 
is follows ‘* Two months before con 


" 
mencing to build or 


pull down or alter his 


premises, the building owner must serv 
upon the adjacent and surrounding owners 
wl mav be affected by the heig! t of the new 
buildings, notices of his intention to build 
and he must exhibit to them the drawings 
showing his propos ils The ad j« ining and 
surrounding owner having the enjoyment of 
incient lights will appoint an architect to 


represent his interests to meet the architect of 


the building owner. The two architects will 
then appoint a third architect as arbitrator 
If the parties are unable to agree upon the 


arbitrator, the arbitrator is to be appointed by 
the President of the R.I.B.A The arbitra 
tor will examine the plans, the site, and the 
surrounding premises and the ancient lights 
alleged to be affected He will then 
award in which he will first define the 
which the new buildings mav be 


issue an 
line 
within 
erected. and which will not, in his 
affect the ancient lights which the surround 
ing owners possess, and he will further define 
that, if this light is affected, by raising above 
the defined what compensation shall be 
paid to the owners.”’ 

The building owner would, therefore, have 
the option either to keep his building within 


opinion. 


line 


surrounding 


the line defined by the arbitrator, or to pay 
the awarded compensation for encroachment 
As it very often happened that a small 


alteration in a surrounding owner's building 


by the enlargement of a window might 


him measure of increased light to com 
pens ite for of the cases 
the arbitrator would have power to direct that 
the building owner should, at his own cost. 
execute those works of improvement on the 


adjoining premises 
) 


give 
some 
in such 


some loss. 


That was a practical scheme which, if 
adopted by the Council, would completely 
protect owners of bona-fide ancient lights, 


and would enable the building owner, before 
he started work, to know precisely what he 
might do, and what he would have to pay in 
order to do it. He would, therefore, be able 
to proceed with his work with his mind free 
from the constant fear of writs for injunc- 
tions, and his architect would be able to sit 
down to his design with an untroubled mind. 

It was not sufficient to ask for a waiving 
of the present administration with regard to 
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building heights so long as the application of 
the law of Ancient Lights was administered 
and it was futile to pursue the 
heights without at the 
a common-sense Way, 
lights. Both those 


as at present, 
question of building 
same time attacking, in 
the question of ancient 
matters stood together. Both those antique 
offered a continual obstruction to the 
adequate development of the City, and were 
the cause of the frustration of many import- 
wnt operations Both were subjects of so 
immediate and practical a character as to be 


laws 


worthy of close study and constructive reform 
by the members of the Institute, and it was 
for these reasons that he had ventured to 
place before them, at some length, the urgent 
need for those reforms, and to suggest the 
lines alo which those reforms should be 


of restraint on de 
question but a 

onal question, facilities 
given for the adequate development of 
heart of the Empire, 
nsequent scarcity of accommodation 
igainst the growth of 


pursued The 


was not a 


quest n 
velopment local 
because i unless 
were 
the business area of the 


must necessanly react 
| 


national prospe rity 


Discussion. 


Sin Wittiusm Beit moved, and Sir Sypney 
SKINNER seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. 


Joseph for his lecture. 

Proressor Beresrorn Pire, supporting, said 
that Sir William Bull had referred to “* Han- 
key's Folly If Mr. Delissa Joseph had his 


way, on the other side of Petty France there 


would be 1 ‘* Delissa Joseph's Folly.” 
The law of Ancient Lights had pre- 
served an amenity of the city. He wished 
to enter a caveat against the undue exten- 


sion of wealth They had no objection to 


river or the 


buildir os 


They needed no waxing on that point. 


opposite the 


parks 

But they were bound to consider the fact 
that those sites had a side which was not 
open The need for an increase of height in 


London was not proved at all, but the greed 
of landowners to extend their buildings up- 
ward was evident. He admired the skill with 
which Mr Delissa Joseph brought back the 
subject when he knew that they in the Royal 
Institute of British Architects had perfectly 
would have 


made up their minds that they 


none of it 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Malvern College War Memorial. 


Malvern College raised a large sum of money 
to provide a War Memorial, and a portion is 
being devoted to the two memorials illustrated 
this week. The figure of St. George, modelled 
by Mr. Alfred Drury, R.A., occupies the best 
site the College had to give, in the centre of its 
main group of buildings, and was unveiled last 
year by Admiral Sturdee. The Memorial 
Reading Room, now in course of erection, is 
situated at the end of the terrace, in front of 
the school buildings, and is built in stone to 
harmonise with them. On the ground floor are 
placed the Common Rooms for masters and 
members of the Old Malvernian Club, and a 
lecture room. The whole of the first floor is 
devoted to the Reading Room to accommodate 
about 100 boys. 

The architects are Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., 
and Mr. Maurice Webb. Messrs. Trollope & Colls, 
Ltd., were the contractors for the Portland 
stone pedestal of the figure of St. George, and 
Messrs. T. Broad, Ltd., of Malvern, are the 
contractors for the Reading Room. The 
internal walls of this room will be panelled in 
English oak to a height of about 16 ft., especially 
selected from the yards of Messrs. Wm. Mallin- 
son & Sons, Ltd., and ‘worked in Messrs. 
Broad’s workshops at Malvern. 





Nos. 56-60, Moorgate Street, E.C. 


This building has been designed as a block 
of City offices, with accommodation for bank 
premises on the ground floor. An attempt has 
been made to retain the smaller proportioned 
window for the narrow fagade in order to increase 
the effect of breadth. The material is Portland 
stone with Westmorland slate for the roof. 

Messrs. Richardson & Gill, FF.R.I.B.A., are 
the architects. 
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Messrs. W. H. Lorden & Son, Ltd., are the 
contractors, and the sub-contractors include the 
following :—Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd., lifts ; 
Messrs. Norris & Dutton, Ltd., heating and hot 
water; Messrs. Comyn Ching & Co., Ltd., lift 
enclosure; Messrs. Doulton & Co., Ltd., 
sanitary fittings; Messrs. Pinching & Walton, 
electric light ; Messrs. Homan & Rogers, patent 
tile floor. The fagade is carried out in Portland 
stone by the Portland Stone Co.; the carving 
is by Mr. P. G. Bentham; the marble work by 
Messrs. Walker & Co. 


a 
COUNTRY HOUSES.* 


Ir is fortunate for architects and lovers of 
architecture that so many of the finished works 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens should be illustrated by a 
collection of photographs brought together 
within a compact volume, for in it can be traced 
the master’s progress, from the picturesque and 
rambling buildings of his early years, to the more 
staid and reposeful character of his later works. 
The contribution of Sir Lawrence Weaver, both 
in selection and in the appreciative text ad- 
joining the illustrations, leaves little to be 
desired. The salient points of each design are 
remarked upon briefly and with the discretion 
acquired by long experience as critic and editor. 
Not every reader, however, will accept at its face 
value the high praise bestowed in the preface 
upon the Cenotaph : 

“ Sir Edwin Lutyens has by one little work — 
the Cenotaph—made joy in fine architecture a 
possession of the people. Wholly admirable as 
it is in its own right as a piece of austere design, 
it is much more. It was accepted forthwith by 
everyone gentle and simple, by those who used 
strange phrases about Art and by those who have 
never thought of Art in terms of human life, as a 
perfect expression of the nation’s grief and 
thankfulness and of its pride in the Glorious 
Dead. By that one work Sir Edwin Lutyens’ 
art has become an affair of national importance.” 

That the Cenotaph has hit the popular taste 
there need be no question, and perhaps that is 
enough to say about its merits as a work of 
architecture, for it is the function of such a 
memorial to embody the sympathies of the nation 
as a whole. It pays heavily, however, for its 
success in this respect, and it may be questioned 
whether it really has “ made joy in fine archi- 
tecture a possession of the people.” It does not 
rank among the master’s finest works, and 
possesses some defects which must be obvious 
to the most casual observer. The frontispiece, 
beautifully drawn by Mr. F. 8. Watson Hart, 
correctly indicates the lack of scale between 
the wreaths upon the flag standards when com- 
pared with the stone carved circles on the sides 
and top of the monument. These in their turn 
are carved in such a way as to allow the rotun- 
dity of the ring to out-value the expression of the 
leaves of which they are composed, giving them 
the appearance of motor tyres rather than 
wreaths. The thin-flanked appearance of the 








Houres and Gardens.’’ Sir 


* “ Lutyens’ By §& 
London: 20, Tavistock-street, 


Lawrence Weaver. 
W.C.2. 
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From the Exhibition ef Dutch Architectural Students’ Work at the Architectural A:ssocieticn 
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building may be partly due to the exigencies of 
the ill-chosen site, but its telescopic contour 
suggests that the architect has knowingly 
stooped to conquer. 
An excellent feature of the book is the in- 
clusion of a plan of the ground floor at least 
of each house illustrated, but the omission of a 
scale in a great many cases handicaps the reader 
in the course of his studies. The admirable 
combination of house and garden in a united 
scheme is a noted feature of these country houses, 
and it is this eye for the effect of the whole, quite 
as much as any quaintness of detailing that gives 
charm to almost every one of them. The houses 
are always planned from the point of view of the 
probability of the garden entrance being used 
quite as often as the front door, and in many 
cases the approach from the garden is provided 
with a separate lavatory where the grime from 
garden-stained hands can be washed off before 
entering further into the hou%e. The flower 
room or the gun room is generally allotted a 
position close by. The junctions of the big 
rooms with passages and smal] rooms are nearly 
always managed with extraordinary skill, 
whether viewed in their aspect of architectural 
possibilities or regarded as essays in the econo- 
mical use of the space available within the 
exterior wall. of the building. Narrow passages 
are seldom to be found in the plans, although 
wider corridors take their place in many of them. 
A passage frequently amounts to a waste of 
space because its width is too narrow to permit 
of any furniture being placed in it or even of 
pictures being seen to advantage. A corridor 
of greater breadth occupies more space but 
wastes none at all since, if properly managed, 
it becomes a long gallery which may be very 
beautiful. The light and shade of the elevations 
is nearly always excellent, though sometimes a 
too insistent colour note is introduced, as in the 
mixed chalk and brick work at Marsh Court. 
The two side doors at Mount Blow also carry 
too heavy a weight of colour, leaving the white 
patch at the central front door inadequately 
supported in the colour of the wings. If the 
garden room and kitchen entrances were 
painted in the light colour of the window frames 
the balance of tones would be readjusted. A 
beautiful, unpretentious elevation is that shown 
in Fig. 95 of the North Court of Lambay Castle, 
where fine architectural effect is achieved, by 
the use of rubble stonework and grey pantile roof. 
Some designs for furniture are illustrated in 
the last chapter of the book, and show the hand 
of the architect by their fitness to harmonise 
with the interiors shown on the earlier pages. 


a 


H.R.H. the Crown Prince of Sweden at the 
Architectural Association. 

The Crown Prince of Sweden paid a visit to 
the Architectural Association on Friday last 
and spent some hours going carefully through 
the School curriculum and examining the works 
of various years. He expressed surprise at the 
rapid progress made by first-year students, and 
was particularly pleased with the colour work 
being done in the School. He offered his 
support to any scheme for an interchange of 
exhibitions with Sweden. 
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Messrs. Ricnarpsoy & Gu, FF.R.1.B.A., Architects. (See p. 888.) 
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THE BUILDER 


THE BUILDING ART: THEORIES AND 
DISCUSSION.— VI. 


By W. R. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF RIOT. 
“ It is quite anew ‘ Renaissance,’ I believe, which 
we are getting into: either towards new, wider 
manhood or into final death.” —CaRLYLE. 


In special ing a question-begging title 
is very helpful, and I set my title (whether itself 
question-begging or not the reader must judge) 

ainst Mr. Geoffrey Scott’s Architecture of 

umaniam, as a better description of the same 
thing—the baroque Italian architecture of the 
seventeenth century. I am drawn to speak of 
Mr. Geoffrey Scott’s book because of the 
evidence that students are finding in it, or 
hoping to find, “a theory of wsthetics” that 
falls in with what they are taught in the ateliers 
about “ Architecture.” With all respect—for 
it is an able book—I should not otherwise say 
anything about it, for I really hate controversy, 
and I, too, cannot prove anything on this field. 

At once it should be admitted that there is no 
absolutely fair way of dealing with the written 
expression of thought. Doubtless, what Mr. 
Scott had in mind he did not fully get into the 
page; then the reader does not fully grasp what 
is said, with its implications and limitations ; he 
only sees from his own point of view, and when 
he speaks in turn he does not say exactly what 
he would, nor can he be fully understood either. 
So we stand signalling in a mist. ain, I must 
pick here and there, whereas the ideal way in 
discussion would be to print the whole text over 
again with an equal amount of comment, which 
would itself invite reply and once more counter- 
arguments! Life does not allow; but my 
intention is to be fair, so far as one can be to 
what is entirely antipathetic. I wish that 
“everybody ” would read the book for them- 
selves and then I should like to ask them, “* Can 
you believe that all that is true of the nice 
friendly old art of building ?”’ 

The book is pleasantly written, and behind it 
t feel a generous spirit ; but with all its system 
I do not think that it is verbally more sound, 
as a mere matter of chopping logic, than most 
books. First, there is much ambiguity in the 
use of the word “ humanism ”’ itself, for it is so 
close to human that it seems to carry the 
suggestion that that must be the thing for us. 
Further, however, I doubt whether it is rightly 
used, in even a technical sense, of the era dealt 
with ; the word is usually applied to the early 
scholars of the Renaissance, Pico de la Mirandola, 
and Erasmus. . 

In the preface Mr. Scott says, “ My intention 
had been to formulate the chief principles of 
classical design in architecture. I soon realised 
that in the present state of our thought no 
theory of art could be made convincing or even 
clear to anyone not persuaded of its truth.” 
He goes on to speak of the existing chaos of 
opinion; some teach of architecture that— 
“It must be ‘traditional’ and ‘scholarly’ 
that is resembling what has already been done 
by Greek, Roman, Medimval or Georgian 
architects ; or it must be ‘ original’ and ‘spon- 
taneous,’ that is it must be at pains to avoid 
resemblances; or it must strike some happy 
mean between these two opposites; and so 
forth indefinitely.” Now, here again I feel a 
verbal difficulty. I am one of those who would 
say that building should be (!) original and 
spontaneous, in the sense of being carried along 
in a flowing current like other forms of modern 
activity. Spontaneous to me does NoT mean 
“being at pains to avoid resemblances ”— 
airship building is not at pains to avoid any- 
thing but crashing. It may be answered that 
what was written was “ spontaneous,” which 
was different from the same word without the 
“ quotes,” but presumably the writers referred 
to ask for spontaneousness, not for “ spon- 
taneousness ” so 

is concerned 
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with four alleged fallacies which interfere with 
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a true estimate of “ Architecture.” These are 
the Romantic, Mechanical, Ethical, and Bio- 
logical fallacies. Of the first we are told: 
“ Romanticism may be said to consist in a 
high development of poetic sensibility towards 
the remote as such. It idealises the distant 
both of time and place; it identifies beauty 
with strangeness. . . . Its most typical form is 
the cult of the extinct.”’ If that be so, indeed, 
I agree entirely. What can reasonable archi- 
tecture have to do with the cult of the extinct ? 
And yet, as with humanism and spontaneous- 
ness, is not the word being used out of its 
received meaning, so far as anything is received ? 
Skeat says, “ Romance’: (a) “a fictitious 
narrative’; (6) “the vulgar tongue used by 
the people in everyday life as distinguished 
from the Latin of books.” I look now in 
Larousse and find the following regarding 
modern literature and art :-— 

‘“* Romantisme: the doctrine of the writers 
who, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
freed themselves from the rules of composition 
and style established by the classical writers. 
It honoured the Middle Ages, indigenous anti- 
quities and foreign literature; it was charac- 
terised by the renaissance of lyricism, by 
imagination and individualism. In art a 
reaction against the classic art of the school of 
David.” 

As understood by Wordsworth, romantic 
meant the common, the local, and the living. 
According to Mr. Kipling “‘ Romance brought 
up the nine-fifteen.”’ I shall still feel free to 
use the word in this tradition without being 
subject to the fallacy of the remote and extinct. 

Now I pass from the manner of putting the 
case to the case itself. The next alleged 
fallacy is one of substance. It is named the 
Mechanical fallacy. The argument is summarised 
thus in the analysis of contents in notes of 
points expanded in the text :— 

“ Beauty cannot be identified with sincere 
construction. But perhaps both are necessary ? 
Difficulties of this view. Architecture defined 
as the vivid expression of structural function. 
But the vividness must be a matter of appear- 
ance and the function a matter of fact, while 
the converse is not necessary. Renaissance 
takes advantage of this distinction; it appeals 
from logic to psychology.” (I here omit a 
passage on the “ justification of merely decorat- 
ive orders,” &c.). ‘‘ The mechanical argument 
based on confusion between structure and the 
effect of structure on the human spirit. Renais- 
sance architecture is structure idealised.”’ I 
need not argue this at length; I will only say 
I want the fact instead of the appearance of 
fact every time; the fact of a dinner, the fact 
of a strong ship, the fact of a painting instead 
of a textured oleograph. Some shopkeepers 
(like the Renaissance), are said to trade on the 
difference between appearance and fact, but 
this exercise of art is not counted only an 
appeal from logic to psychology. 

Now we come to the Ethical fallacy and I 
will quote at greater length from this division, 
as it is the centre of the book; indeed, the 
other fallacies are hardly more than parts of 
this master fallacy. In examining this section, 
I must confess to a certain shyness, as if I had 
to confess myself Mrs. Grundy’s uncle. _Pro- 
bably the most old-fogey thing one can do at 
this moment is to say that art (“Art”) can 
have anything to do with ethics, or that still 
more stuffy word, morals. To see if the words 
need be so terrifying I look again at Skeat, who 
says :—** Ethic, relating to custom, commonly 
used as ethics. ‘I will never set politics against 
ethics’ (Bacon). Moral, virtuous, excellent in 
conduct, relating to conduct.” Now, before 
we come to Mr. Geoffrey Scott’s demonstration, 
it is hard to see how excellence in conduct 
becomes a fallacy when it is applied to the 
conduct of building operations. But let us see. 
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“The last phase of ethical criticism has at 
least this merit, that it strikes at architecture 
not its setting. It takes the kernel from its 
shell before pronouncing upon taste. There are 
those who claim direct perception in architec- 
tural forms of moral flavours. They say, for 
example, of the baroque (for although such 
hostile judgments are passed upon the whole 
Renaissance, it is the seventeenth-century style 
which most often and most acutely provokes 
them) that it is slovenly, ostentatious, and 
false. And nothing, they insist, but a bluntness 
of perception in regard to these qualities, 
nothing, consequently, but a mora! insensibility, 
can enable us to accept it, being this, in place 
of an architecture which should be—as architec- 
ture can be—patiently finished and true. 
Baroque conceptions bear with them their 
own proof that they spring from a diseased 
character. Pred 

“The contention is supported by admitted 
facts. The detail of the baroque style is rough. 
It is not finished with the loving care of the 
quattrocento, or even of the somewhat clumsy 
Gothic. It often makes no effort to repre- 
sent anything in particular or even to 
commit itself to any definite form. It makes 
shift with tumbled draperies which have no 
serious relation to the human structure; it 
delights in vague volutes that have no serious 
relation to the architectural structure. It is 
rapid and inexact. It reveals, therefore, a 
slovenly character and can only please a slovenly 
attention. The facts are true, but the deduction 
is false. If the baroque builders had wished to 
save themselves trouble it would have been 
easy to refrain from decoration altogether, 
and acquire, maybe, moral approbation for 
severity.” 

“But they had a definite purpose in view 
and the purpose was exact though it required 
‘inexact’ architecture. They wished to com- 
municate, through architecture, a sense of 
exultant vigour and overflowing strength. So 
far, presumably, their purpose was not ignoble. 
An unequalled knowledge of the aesthetics of 
architecture determined the means which they 
adopted.” (After a passage on mass and com- 
position comes what follows): ‘‘ Last for the 
quality of exultation; for vigour, so to speak, 
at play. To communicate this the baroque 
architects conceived of movement, tossing and 
returning; movement unrestrained, yet not 
destructive of that essential repose which 
comes from composition, nor exhaustive of that 
reserve of energy implied in masses, when, as 
here, they were truly and significantly massed. 

** Hence, sometimes, the necessity—a neces- 
sity of aesthetic if not of constructive logic— 
for that worst insolence and outrage upon 
academic taste, the triple pediment with its 
thrice-repeated lines, placed like the chords in 
the last bars of a symphony, to close the tumult 
and to restore the eye its calm. In this sense 
alone is baroque architecture—in the hands of 
its greatest masters—slovenly or ostentatious, 
and for these reasons. But we do not complain 
of a cataract that it is slovenly, nor find osten- 
tation in the shout of an army. The moral 
judgment of the critic was here unsound because 
the purpose of the architect was misconceived ; 
and that was attributed to coarseness of charac- 
ter which was, in fact, a fine penetration of 
mind. The methods of baroque, granted its 
end, are justified. Other architectures by 
other means have conveyed strength in repose. 
These styles may be yet grander, and of an 
interest more satisfying and profound. But 
the laughter of strength is expressed in one 
style only; the Italian baroque architecture of 
the seventeenth century ”’ (p. 146, &c.). 

The fourth fallacy is called the Biological, 
and here again I have only space to quote from 
the synopsis :—“ Evolution and interest in 
sequence. Failure of Renaissance architecture 
to conform to ‘evolutionary’ prescriptions. 
The conception of decadence; its general 
inapplicability.” 

e examination of these four great “ falla- 
cies "’ is followed by a chapter on “* Humanistic 
Values,” where, we are told that “the true 
elements of architecture are Masses, Spaces and 
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Lines.” The volume had opened with Sir 
H. Wotton’s dictum that “‘ well building hath 
three conditions—Commodity, Firmness and 
Delight,”’ but the first two were soon dropped 
for the realm of pure delight, the baroque 
heaven, where we are led “ enchantingly along 
the measure of a dance in stone.” 

It is something of a mystery why just the 
four names of “ fallacies” were selected. Why 
should we not have the fallacies of discipline, 
of service, of vitality, intelligibility, honesty, 
economy, sincerity, sanity, &c., &c. ? 

The thought which results in my mind from 
this marshalling of word arguments, is of the 
fallacy of “* Fallacies,” and a decision to cling 
to the plain Human in place of the euphemistic 
Humanistic after all. 

Mr. Geoffrey Scott's argument has certain 
collateral implications. If to approve and 
enjoy this architecture called ‘‘ humanistic ” 
we have to eject from our estimate of the 
works of man all the considerations labelled 
fallacies, then the thing itself must be just the 
kind I had supposed from the look of it. Writers 
on the grandeurs of “ Architecture’’ seem to 
talk as if the architect was a free artist singing 
his wonderful designs into the air for connois- 
seurs to applaud the compositions of mighty 
mass, deep shade, and dancing lines. Archi- 
tecture’ is not an appearance, a wreathing of 
vapour evolved by an individual magician 
waving a wand in vacuum; it is the solid and 
permanent embodiment of great co-operative 
toil. I could, perhaps, stand a carnival element 
in a temporary pageant, but an enduring 
building should be of sterner stuff than this 
kind of humanism. Having emptied from our 
great historical art all that is most human, 
so that we may fill up the void with this alleged 
‘‘ humanism ”’ instead, it is then assumed that 
the way is open for “delight.” jut is it? 
Who is to feel this delight ? 1 cannot help it, 
but I don’t; I feel dulled, bered and sick. 
For a proper appreciation of the elements of 
delight in this baroque, I see that we should 
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have to produce all over again a special class 
to whom the showy stuff would appear like 
‘“art’’—a peculiar breed of Italian cardinals 
borne about in crimson palanquins, Louis XIV 
with his court, and our Charles II. The picture 
requires its appropriate frame and I doubt 
if it is worth it. It appears once more that 
architecture is a form of social structure and 
that all the “fallacies” so carefully swept 
out of the front door insist on returning through 
the window as elements in the problem of 
“ delight.”” Beyond the words, where there is 
understanding, we perceive that at the centre 
of things discipline and delight lie close together 
as on the remote margins delight runs to decay, 
disease, and death. One may also doubt whether 
in the near future there will be a long series 
of patrons of the Louis XIV type calling for 
fashionable footmen architects to supply their 
capricious delights. 

It should be observed that the revived cult 
of the baroque arose in Germany some thirty 
years ago. For years before the war broke 
upon us, currents of opinion had been running 
towards a glorification of the colossal, un- 
disciplined, and rococo in art. The curious 
chance of the discovery of the great Altar of 
Pergamon (Satan’s Seat!) with its immense 
frieze fell in with the thought development 
of the time. A special museum—the Pergamon 
Museum—was built in Berlin, and it may hardly 
be doubted that the confused writhing mass of 
sculptures representing the War of the Gods 
and Giants was half felt to be prophetic. Mr. 
Geoffrey Scott’s book (which appears to have 
been written in Italy before the war), makes 
use (he tells us) of W68lfflein’s Renaissance 
and Barock (Munich, 1907). The cult of the 
baroque seems sti!l to persist in Germany, and 
only yesterday I accidentally ran across a 
recently issued book, entitled ““ Vom Antiken 
Rokoko”’ (Wilhelm Klein: Vienna, 1921). 


This deals with the most baroque elements in 
late Greek art which are considered under such 
headings as: 


the Bacchic element; the Woman 
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element, &c. Here I find my notion of riot as 
the “note” of the style fully justified. 

I should like to speak with respect of the 
manner and taste of Mr. Scott's book. If 
irrespective of the “ doctrine '’ one may admire 
the “ style” (and at bottom I deny that, for I 
feel that all “hangs together’ !), then Idoadmire. 
The author, as in “ daty bound ” (falsely con- 
strained by his thesis !) contradicts and tries to 
smile Ruskin away, but it is with a courteous 
gesture, realising the size of the man. 

Yet I wonder a little at the quick change of 
our deepest convictions. It was not so very 
long ago that the critical Frederic Harrison 
wrote of Ruskin ‘The law of Truth in art 
stands beside Carlyle’s protest against shams. 
That a building should look what it is, and be 
what it is built to serve, no one now dares 
That beauty must be sought in the 
architecture of Nature herself all this 
is now the alphabet of sound art.” It hardly 
comforts me to see that Mr. Scott's demon- 
strations will not last either, for our flighty 
inconstancy remains, and i doubt if anything 
but some stern necessity will modify that. 

It may be said that the book is an appreciative 
examination of an historical movement, and that 
it does not teach (as some of the readers appear 
to think) that we should at once set about 
imitating Italian baroque in Leeds and Liverpool 
and try to add to all our other shams a sham 
seventeenth-century style of shams. Mr. Scott 
indeed calls his work ‘‘ a study in the history of 
taste,”’ and I gladly agree that in a review of 
the past all that may be should be understood 
sympathetically, but we cannot quite put out 
of mind the fact that a history of the past can 
hardly be apprehended as other than a present 
lesson. 

Architects who are interested in theories and 
“the art of putting things” should read this 
pleasantly written book. It makes clear, I 
think, that there are no reasons for approving 
baroque ‘“‘art”’ unless one wants to, and only 
bad reasons for it if one does want to approve. 


dispute. 





Prestwich Shops Competition. 


[The site of the shops is at the junction of Bury New-road and Fairfax- 
road, Prestwich, and on the main road to Manchester. The ground floor 
includes drapery and millinery, boot and shoe, outfitting, tailoring and 
confectionery departments and work rooms; on the first floor cafe, ante 


and workrooms. 


Design PLacep First, sy Mr. Jons B. THornxiey. 

rooms, kitchens, &c.; drapery, millinery and furnishing departments, 
The materials externally are to be brickwork, faced 
with light terra-cotta, roofed with slates, and generally constructed of 
steel-frame and fireproof materials.) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF BOMBAY. 


Bomsay City is known to all travellers in 
the Orient as the gateway to the vast re- 
sources of the British Empire in the East. 
On an island, ten miles long by three miles 
wide, situated about six miles from the mai: 
land of India, across the harbour, but linked 
directly to it on the north by the island of 
Salsette, the importance of Bombay, both as 
a port and a railway centre, needs no en 
phasis. In size the second city of the British 
Empire, its sea-bound position offers great 
natural advantages, many of which have been 
made use of by its town planners in the past 
and if these beauties are at the present time 
to some extent overshadowed by the huge 
industrial development which has taken place 
during the last few years, its inhabitants may 
well look with assurance to the future. Prob 
ably no other great city in the world has in 
hand so many important development schemes, 
and when these great works are completed 
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the city promises to develop still further in 
the immediate future. 

Much has been done by British enterprise 
in securing the steady improvement of the 


the natural beauties of the City will stand out 
Cityof Bombay, and each succeeding Governor 


afresh, with the disfiguring and congested in- 
dustrial areas either improved or removed has in his turn contributed to the really fine 


city of the present day. A generation ago the 
business quarter of Bombay, concentrated in 
the limited area of the Fort, had so consider- 


entirely outside the island of Bombay. 


Growth of the City. 


Vast progress has been made by each suc- ably expanded that it became necessary to 
ceeding generation since Bombay became remove the old town walls, and to construct 
British in 1660. Originally consisting of on their site a broad boulevard, which to-day 
seven islands connected by low-lying land, of forms one of the most important streets in 
which each generation in turn has reclaimed Bombay The broad expanse of open land or 
its large area from the sea, the progress has maidan "' surrounding the walle was con 


verted into a public open space, large sections 
of which still exist, the best-known portions 
being the Oval and the Cooperage, both of 
which are fringed with palm trees The 
original line of the foreshore in Back Bay was 
gradually pushed seawards, and the fine tree- 
planted avenue known as Queen's-road was 
constructed, which still gives the best route 
out of Bombay. 


continued until at the present day the Island 
of Bombay contains a thriving city of a 
million and a quarter inhabitants, comprising 
@ population nearly equal to that of Man 
chester and Liverpool together. In recent 
years the cotton mills in the City, of which 
there are seventy-six, have increased the mill 
population in the surrounding districts by 
leaps and bounds, and the industrial side of 
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BOMBAY DEVELOPMENT 


PRELIMINARY LAY-OUT OF SUBURBAN AREA 
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Bombay Development Scheme. 


By Mr. W. R, Davince, F.R.1.B.A, 
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So long ago as 1860, schemes for the re 
clamation of further areas were undertaken 
and the result is seen both on the hart 
side of the island and in the fine stretch of 
gardens and recreation spaces which exist 
along the sea front northward of Marin 
Lines. 


Dock Expansion. 


With the formation of the Bombay Port 
Trust considerable expansion was undertaken 
on the eastern side of the city, fringing the 
harbour proper. The Cotton Green, which for 
a century has been at the extreme point of the 
island at Colaba, has now been removed to a 
new site at Sewri, midway up the eastern sid 
of the island. At this point large cotton 
warehouses have been erected, and with the 
transference of the cotton trade to this point 
much of the bullock-wagon traffic which at 
present crowds the narrow streets of the old 
city will be removed, and the eastern side of 
the island left free for industrial expansion 

Railways. 

The two railway companies which at pre 
sent run into Bombay have also done muc 
to secure the spread of the population out 
wards. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
or, as it is popularly called, the ‘* G.I.P 
is now completing an additional line know: 
as the ‘‘ Harbour Branch,”’ which will afford 
new facilities for the eastern side of tl! 
island. The western side of the island is 
served by the B.B. & C.I. Railway. Bot 
lines are shortly to be electrified. and when 
this transformation has been effected more 
rapid transit to and from the suburbs will be 
achieved. 


‘ 


Land Speculation. 

For many years there has been a steady 
upward tendency in land values, both in the 
istand of Bombay and along the railway lines 
in the suburban areas, particularly in the 
vicinity of the railway stations. So great has 
been this speculation in the past, and so cer- 
tain have been the profits, that the price of 


land has steadily risen, even in suburban 
areas. from per! aps £100 per acre t £3 000 


or £4,000 per acre, and in the centre of the 
city, land has reached prices in excess of thos 
which are obtained in the City of London 
itself. The evils of land speculation have long 
been apparent, and the intensive use of the 
land which it has brought about has in its 
turn forced up the price to even higher values 
In the poorer parts of the native city the 
congestion, both of buildings and of humanity 
is indescribable: and in the absence o 
efficient municipal by-laws, there has been 
serions growth of overcrowded slums and 
unhealthy conditions, which in the past have 
resulted in serious outbreaks of epidemics, 
such as cholera and bubonic plague. The 
Municipal Council has, however, taken the 
matter firmly in hand, and with the stricter 
building regulations now in force, a repetition 
of these conditions is not likely to occur. 


Improvements in the City. 

Side by side with the efforts of the muni 
cipality the Bombay City Improvement Trust, 
founded in 1898, has secured a steady series 
of improvements throughout the city. New 
streets have been cut through the slum areas, 
and in the immediate outskirts of the City 
wide new streets are being made which in a 
few years will form part of a great arterial 
road system for the whole island. Much of 
the damage had. however. been done, and in 
certain cases the improvements have been 
kept back owing to the costly nature of the 
property to be acquired. Of recent years it 
has been the practice to acquire a much 
greater area than that required for the street 
itself, and in this way the increased value of 
the adjoining land has accrued to the public 
authority in the form of ‘* betterment.’’ In 
one particular case, that of Church Gate- 
street improvement, the municipality, in addi- 
tion to securing the widening of the narrow 
street from 30 ft. to 70 ft., has also obtained 
a net profit of nearly £200,000. 
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Worli Housing Scheme, Bombey. 


Government Support. 

I'he magnitude of the problem and the 
necessity for raising large financial loans in 
the open market has necessitated the problem 
being dealt with on an even larger scale than 
ever before Under the enthusiastic leader 
s! ip f the Governor, Sir Ge« rge Lloyd, ably 
seconded by muir Lawless Hepper as Directs r 
of Development, a great scheme of public 
work is being undertaken, extending far 
beyond the limits of Rombay Island, to which 
the efforts of the municipality and the In 
provement Trust have perforce been limited 
No fusther factories are to be erected within 


the island; the noxious trades, such as tan 
neries, municipal slaughter-houses, and the 
like, are being removed to a special area out 
side the city, on the north side of Trombay. 
and an industrial township will be established 


there with a garden village for the workers 
at Chembur. 

Another industrial area is being set aside 
at Kurla-Kirol, but the largest undertakin; 
of this description will probably be the indus 
trial community now being established at 
Ambernath, adjoining the G.I.P. Railway, on 
the mainland some forty miles north of Bom 
bay. This will eventually form an industrial 
garden city, or satellite town, to which the 
larger undertakings can be removed as oppor 


tunities occur. As with all new townships, 
there have been difficulties as to water supply 
and power undertakings, but these are now 
being overcome. The construction of new 


waterworks is in hand, and electrical power 
is being obtained from hydro-electric installa 
tions of Messrs. Tata & Co. Two large fa 
tories have already been erected, and others 


are about to be undertaken. 
Back Bay Reclamation. 
To provide for the pressing need for further 


accoinmodation in the business centre of the 
city, and immediately adjacent to the com- 
mercial enterprises in the Fort. a large scheme 
of reclamation is being carried ont under the 
1uspices of the Government. Some two square 
miles are being reclaimed from the sea iv 
Back Bay The sea-wall which will enclose 
the reclamation will ultimately be some four 
and a half miles in length, and is already well 
advanced, the engineers for the work being 
Messrs. Meik & Buchanan. When the re- 
clamation is completed the whole area of some 
1.145 acres will be brought into use as an 
extension of the City of Bombay. A 
plan of the reclamation showing the ap- 
proved lay-out, designed by Mr. W. R 
Davidge. F.R.I.B.A., is given on p. 894. As 
will be seen from Mr. Davidge's plan, a large 


1rea has been set aside for public buildings, 
legislative council, etc. ; about a hundred acres 
will be devoted to office premises, the offices 
being grouped round shady quadrangles on 
the lines of Gray's Inn or the colleges at 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

A broad open space, lined with palm trees, 
under which there will be a ride’ for 
horse-back exercise, will be laid out along the 
whole length of the reclamation, terminating 
in an important public building at the extreme 
end of the vista, the northern end being 
directed on the famous Clock Tower of the 
University built by Sir Gilbert Scott in 1865. 
The remainder of the area will be devoted to 
residential purposes, which are urgently 
needed for the business population of Bombay. 

In connection with the reclamation a special 
quarry has been brought into use at Kan- 
divlee, some twenty-five miles from the city 
from which about 2,000 tons of stone are 
being delivered daily, for the construction of 
the sea-wall. When the wall is completed the 
interior will be filled with material dredged 
from the harbour by special dredgers which 
have been constructed for the purpose. 


East Colaba Reclamation. 


In addition to the Back Bay reclamation. 
an area of about 140 acres on the east side of 
the island is being reclaimed. and this will 
probably be brought into use for residential 
purposes before the actual completion of the 
larger works. 


Housing Schemes. 


Bombay, like all other large cities, has a 
very acute housing problem. Not only is it 
customary for a whole family to live in one 
room, but this room frequently accommodates 
a number of other relations of the family 
lo meet the urgent need the Government are 
now undertaking the erection of tenement 
buildings to provide accommodation for some 
50,000 families. In view of the high cost of 
land it has not been found practicable to pro 
vide for the poorer classes up to the present 
in other than blocks of tenement buildings. 
each block containing accommodation for 80 
families, 


Worli Housing Scheme: An Interesting Form 
of Construction 


Of the various housing schemes at present 
in progress the Worli scheme, illustrated in 
the accompanying views, affords probably the 
most interesting example of these improved 
buildings. The blocks of tenements, or 
“ chawls.”’ as they are called, are four-story 
structures, each of which is built up in a 
skeleton framework of reinforced concrete, the 
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walls being of thin concrete blocks built up on 
the floors. In some cases the chawls are con- 
structed on land which has been reclaimed, 
or “ made up," and in such cases deep pile 
foundations are necessitated, otherwise rein- 
forced concrete foundations are adopted. Up 
to the present time the skeleton framework has 
all been cast in situ, but recently it has been 
decided to construct the floors and roofs of 
pre-cast slabs, which are subsequently covered 
with a concrete surface, thus avoiding expen- 
sive centering. The framework is subse- 
quently divided into rooms by 2-in. partition 
walls, the outer walls being constructed of 
specially made pre-cast weatherproof concrete 
blocks 3 in. in thickness, with chamfered 
edges, giving the effect of fine-dressed Ashlar 
stone masonry, as will be seen from the illus- 
tration. This interesting form of construc- 
tion, which is practically a new departure in 
constructional methods, is being carried out 
to the design and under the superintendence 
of Mr. Thomas Harvey, M.Inst.C.E., on 
behalf of the Government Development De- 
partment. 


Suburban Schemes. 


The land speculation which has been so 
rife in the island proper has also extended to 
the suburban districts many miles out of 
Bombay; and it is quite a common thing to 
find land which has quadrupled in value dur- 
ing the last ten vears or so. The Govern- 
ment, in dealing with the problem, has taken 
up the matter in a comprehensive way, prob- 
ably unequalled in any part of the world. 


For some years now, under the powers con- 
ferred by the Bombay Town-Planning Act, 
the Government has had control of the de- 
velopment of a large number of areas, par- 
ticularly in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the various suburban railway stations in the 
southern portion of the island of Salsette. 


A power which has been particularly valu- 
able has been that enabling the Government 
to pool the ownership of various lands and to 
re-distribute the plots after development and 
construction of roads, on the lines of the well- 
known ** Lex Adickes.’" The increased value 
of the property is shared jointly by the owner 
and the Government. So popular have the 
suburban town-planning schemes become as 
a means of quickly earning profits that it has 
been necessary for the Government to take 
over and acquire practically the whole remain- 
ing area of building land within the suburban 
area. With a view to the proper development 
of this large district a suburban railway, 
4 ft. 8} in. gauge and some seven or eight 
miles in length, has been constructed, crossing 
the island of Salsette in a diagonal direction 
and linking up with the existing railways. 
Along the new route thus opened out, as well 
as along the existing railways and main 
roads, a number of settlements are springing 
up, and a plan for the development and town 
planning of the whole suburban region has 
now been prepared by Mr. W. R. Davidge, 
F.R.1.B.A., as Consulting Town-planner to 
the Government. 


It is impossible, with the space at our com- 
mand, to show in detail the large number of 
schemes which are at present being carried 
out, but the accompanying plan gives some 
indication of the great work which is being 
accomplished in the making of modern 
Bombay. 
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The Municipal Year-Book, 1923. 

All the principal features of the last edition 
of The Municipal Year Book (London: The 
ae Journal, Ltd., 15s. net) have been 

» whilst two new sections have been 
added and other information given in respect 
of the municipal corporations, which should add 
to the usefulness of the book. One of the new 
sections relates to the activities of municipal 
authorities in the matter of providing allotments, 
and the other gives a list of all the boroughs and 
additional particulars regarding them. 
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THE LONDON SOCIETY. 


ARCHITECTS AND SMOKELESS HOUSES. 
Aw entertaining lecture, entitled “ Scavenging 
the Sky,” was given by Colonel Sir Arthur 
Holbrook, M.P., under the auspices of the 
London Society, in the Society of Arts’ Lecture 
Hall, Adelphi, on Thursday evening last week. 
Admiral Sir Edmond J. W. Slade, who pre- 
sided, said the subject of the paper which Sir 
Arthur was going to read must appeal strongly 
to all Londoners. They in London lived and 
worked in an atmosphere containing elements 
other than those which we were told should 
form, in due proportion, pure air, and any 
scheme to purify the atmosphere of this city 
should have the hearty support of its inhabitants. 
The lecturer said the damage to London’s 
structures was incomparably greater to-day than 
ever. Westminster Abbey was one of the 
buildings endangered so long at the smoke 
nuisance prevailed. Stones used for its main- 
tenance only twenty years ago were rapidly 
being eaten away by the sulphurous acids in the 
air. Two years ago the building was put in 
repair, but the corroding process was so rapid 
to-day that these stones were already decaying. 
The nation had a right to claim that such 
treasures of the democracy should be preserved, 
continued the speaker. It was generally accept - 
ed that the smoke nuisance was the only serious 
danger that threatened buildings, and large sums 
were spent annually on the Houses of Parliament 
and other public buildings. This was only one 
of the forms of waste created by the smoke- 
nuisance, for the process of burning raw coal 
was not only totally unscientific but involved a 
criminal waste of its valuable properties. 

Sir Arthur referred to the Sheftield Town Hall, 
on the erection of which £300,000 was expended, 
a good many years ago, and said it was now 
a “mountain of soot without grace or dis- 
tinction.” Smoke was, moreover, a serious 
danger to vegetation, and Kew Gardens, which 
were entitled both by their esthetic and scien 
tific values to preservation, were undergoing 
increasing damage with every year. Smoke 
affected vegetation for an area of a hundred 
miles outside London, and was the secret of the 
high price of London vegetables and the inferior 
quality of its milk supply. 

Atmospheric pollution was unnecessary, 
though it was worth remembering that atmo- 
spheric pollution consisted of more than visible 
smoke—the tarry particles which darkened the 
sky of every British town. Of these we could 
be rid by using smokeless solid fuels in place of 
raw, untreated coal. But the sulphurous acids 
would still be present in the air if smokeless 
solid fuels were employed. The elimination of 
smoke and invisible impurities was only possible 
by using gaseous fucl—or electricity, wherever 
it was produced by water-power—internal com- 
bustion engines, or any other method not in- 
volving the burning of crude coal in generating 
stations. 

The knowledge of fuel experts was now such 
that we might hopefully look forward to a time 
in the near future—when it would be possible to 
eliminate smoke alike from residential and from 
industrial areas. The need was for a stronger 
body of public opinion on the subject than had 
ever yet existed, and for effective legislation. 

Proceeding, the lecturer spoke of how the 
skill and wisdom of architects could help in 
planning the new houses which were to be built 
for the nation so that the burning of raw coal 
could be eliminated. It would not, of course, 
be possible immediately and universally to 
convert all grates designed for burning coal in 
its raw state so that in future none but smoke- 
less fuels were consumed. But in new houses— 
and there will be many built within the next 
few years—there was no reason why provision 
should be made for the use of smoke-producing 
fuels. The old coal-fired kitchener should cer- 
tainly be abolished, and it would be disappoint- 
ing if steps were not taken to limit the smoke- 
producing fires in these houses to one at most 
per house. This had already been proved a 
practicable proposition, appreciated by the 
occupants of every smokeless dwelling. Archi- 
tects could help materially to solve this problem 
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by planning the new houses without chimney 
stacks or breast pieces, which would, it was 
hoped, become unnecessary in the domestic 
buildings of the future. 


— 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETIES 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON SOCIETY. 

By kind invitation of the Provost of Eton 
the third annual meeting of this Association 
was held in the Election Hall at the Provost's 
Lodge, Eton College. The report and balance 
sheet were adopted. 

The following officers were elected : 





F.S.A., 


President: Mr. E. P. Warren, 
F.R.L B.A. 
Vice-Presidents: Messrs. W. G. Millar, 


F.S.I. (Berks); G H. Williams, A.R.LB.A. 
(Bucks); H.S. Rogers, M.A., F.S.A. (Oxon). 
Hon. Vice-President: Mr. P. Waterhouse, 


M.A., F.S.A., P.R.1.B.A. 

Hon. Auditor: Mr. R. A. Rix, A.R.LB.A. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. T. T. Cumming, 
A.R.1.B.A. 

Hon. Secretary: Mr. H. Hutt, A.R.I.B.A. 

Council: Reading Society of Architects— 
Messrs. C. S. Smith (F), F. H. Floyd (F.), C. B. 
Willcocks (F.), W. R. Morris (Lic.R.1.B.A.), 
W. R. Howell (F.), H. W. Rising (F.), F. A. 
Woods (A.); Oxford Society of Architects— 
Messrs. N. W. Harrison (F.), G. T. Gardiner 
(Lic.R.1.B.A.), T. Rayson (A.); Slough Society 
of Architects—Messrs. G. H. Williams (A.), 
A. Cooper (A.), C. S. Kimpton (A.). 

The President, in his Presidential address, 
announced that the special appeal for funds 
to enable the Association to carry on its educa- 
tion programme had been most generously 
responded to. The contributions received to 
date were: General purposes fund donations, 
£20; education fund donations, £90; and 
education fund annual subscriptions, £4 4s. 

Gifts of books were made to the Association 
Library. 

Previously, Canon Dalton personally con- 
ducted the Association over St. George’s Chapel, 
the Library, the Curfew Tower, and other parts 
of Windsor Castle. This visit was rendered most 
attractive by the Canon, whose knowledge of 
the history and architecture of the Castle is 
probably unequalled, and to whom the cordial 
thanks of the Association were tendered. After 
the meeting, the Provost of Eton conducted 
the party through the Provost's Lodge, the 
Library, the College, and the Chapel. The 
President voiced the thanks of the Association 
to the Provost. The party also visited the 
Town Hall, Windsor. 

The success of the meeting was due to the 
arrangements made by Mr. G. H. Williams 
and the members of the Slough Society, who 
also entertained the company at tea. 





DURHAM ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson presided over 
the annual meeting of the Northumberland and 
Durham Archewological and Architectural! 
Society, at Durham, on May 26, and was 
unanimously re-elected President for the ensuing 
year, other officials appointed being Messrs. 
J. Oswald and W. H. Wood, Vice-Presidents ; 
and Mr. J. G. Gradon (Durham), Secretary and 
Treasurer. Mr. J. Meade Falkner was appointed 
to the committee, in succession to the late 
Dr. J. F. Hodgson. 

The programme for the ensuing season will 
include visits to Rievaulx and Byland, York- 
shire, where important restoration work is 
being carried out ; to the Whittingham district, 
in Northumberland; to Edlingham, Old 
Bewich, and other places in that locality ; and 
to Sedgefield, Bishop Middleham, Aycliffe, and 
Kelloe, in Durham. 

The President delivered an interesting address 
on Finchale Abbey, near Durham; and the 
party afterwards visited the abbey and inspected 
the results of the work of restoration proceeding 
under the supervision of the Office of Works. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Eight Chapters on English Mediaval Art. By 
E. 5. Prior, A.R.A. (Cambridge: At the 
University Press.) 1922. Price 6s. net 


“ These chapters in their substance are the 
‘Carpenter’ Lectures as they were given to 
University College, London, in 1911. Recast 
for Cambridge students—specially for the 
English tripos—they aim at being a general 
review of the Church Building Arts of England. 
Art-craftsmanship, in its power of recording 
social and economic history, is unfamiliar to 
our practice of art which knows only its taste 
and design. This book ventures to stress the 
facts, which bear on the economy of architecture 
and are necessary for the understanding of the 
medisval records.” Mr. Prior's introduction 
quoted above, explains the scope of his book, 
but it is to be regretted that he has omitted 
the photographic illustrations which accom- 
panied the lectures, for the information given 
in footnotes that illustrations may be found in 
other works by the same or other authors does 
not in any way compensate for the loss. The 
notes themselves interrupt the flow of text, 
and give to the book somewhat unnecessarily 
the air of a compilation rather than an authori- 
tative work, the result of personal experience of 


From “ History of Furniture.” 


Carved Mabogasy Chippendale Arm Chair. 
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the buildings described. The growth of building 
science and of its artistic presentation as archi- 
tecture make a fascinating study, and Mr. 
Prior may well exhibit enthusiasm over the 
triumphs of English Gothic con- 
struction which deliberat ly set itself to Save 
stone by workmanship. The temptation to 
contrast the fine flower with the poor soil from 
which it springs has proved, however, too 
seductive, and the opening chapter suffers from 
the worthlessness of certain examples of earlier 
art. Byzantine and Gothic forms of constru 

tion differ from one another in material and in 
the traditions of its employment, and no real 
service to Gothic is performed by slighting 
references to the older Eastern art. On page |! 
under the heading “ (a) Barbarous Italy and 
France,”’) Mr. Prior declares: “ Yet the Ravenna 
building remains in evidence as a barbarous 
masonry with a decrepit science of arch build- 
ing,” giving as footnote: TT. G. Jackson, 

Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture,” 
Vol. I, pp. 150 seg. 

The Ursian baptistry described in the book 
and pages referred to is not built of masonry 
but of plain brickwork, as Sir Thomas Graham 
Jackson clearly states The arches betray no 
particular decrepitude, and in his discussion of 
the probable construction of the dome of 
amphore for lightness and for the possibility 
of erection with a minimum of centering that 
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author gives no hint that he considers the 
science decre pit 

The preservation to the present day of the 
dome with its precious mosaics is ample ev idence 
in fact that the science was sound, while some 
excellent photographic illustrations allow the 
reader the opportunity to soe for himeelf 
whether he agrees or not with expressions of 
opinion in the text An adverse comment on 
the arrangement of the archivolts is softened 
by the claus Many of these irregularities, 
however, are due to subsequent alterations.” 
Another reference mars the valuable pronounce- 
nent by Mr. Prior upon the connection between 
stvle and economy in ecclesiastical Romanesque : 

As the materials varied, so were the varieties 
of pier and arch, of vault and ceiling, produced 
not as fancies of taste but in the expediencies 
of local economy. The Romanesque structure 
expressed life and thought sometimes in an 
open square-chambered planning with massive 
piers, domed areas and broad arches—all 
concrete-built because the limestone plateau 
of South France lacked freestone.’ 

The footnote reads: See St. Front and 
Solignac, T. G. Jackson, op. cit, Vol. I, p- — 
but the student referring to that work finds 
a series of illustrations of domed churches not 
of concrete but of wrought masonry, and should 
he pursue the subject further in the late R. P. 
Spiers’ paper on Saint Front of Perigueux,” 
he will discover that the wrought masonry was 
made the subject of interesting structural 
experiments in building with a minimum of 

ntering, some of the pendentives being built 
in horizontal courses and others constructed 
of youssoirs with holes in their back ends for 
supporting the individual stones during their 
erection. 

The character of the work is altogether 
masonic, and is planned in its general buiiding 
forms and in detail with a view to dispensing 
with the elaborate continuous surface shutter- 
ing that is necessary for concrete. 

A further reference to domical building, on 
page 18, where the church at Le Puy is included 
among those where window openings were 
not wanted under the church vault,” is equally 
unfortunate, since the clerestory windows are 
described on the page of Sir T. G. Jackson’s 
work referred to in the footnote. 

A footnote to page 19 of Mr. Prior's book 
indicates his intention to trace the evolution of 
Romanesque structure in Europe in a subsequent 
volume on ‘‘ Rome to Renaissance,”’ and it will 
be of advantage to the Cambridge student, in 
connection with the English tripos, if his intended 
studies in connection with pre-Gothic art should 
lead him to appreciate the sound sense of the 
Eastern systems of building and to differentiate 


between concrete and the economical 
production of domical forms in wrought 
masonry. 


It is true that buildings in the South of Europe 
do not need the amount of window opening that 
is required, for example, at Durham, where Mr. 
Prior finds occasion to praise the skill exhibited in 
constructing a clers story above the springing of 
the vaulting, but it must not be supposed that 
the skill of the Southerner was any the less; it 
was merely directed in channels which suited his 
circumstances and the plain surfaces and con- 
tinuous wall architecture of the Southern 
buildings are fair in their own way, and are 
often more logically defensible as examples of 
building science than all the rib and buttress 
architecture of the North 
It is one of the charms of English Gothic that 
it did not usually exhibit such tenuity of pier 
support as had been the case in the specimens of 
French work that are hailed by American 
criticism as alone representative of genuine 
principles of Gothic science. 

But even in England the loads applied to piers 
and buttresses are very often excessive. The 
sanity of an architecture in which stone is used 
as useful walling is sometimes replaced by con- 
structional ingenuity, which runs counter to 
common sense in attempting a system of articu- 
lation almost too refined for execution in a non- 
fibrous material. 
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The later portions of the work which are con- 
fined to the subject of English Mediwval Art 
emape these awkward comparisons, and are often 
admirable in their reconstruction of medieval 
circumstances in relation to the production of the 
arts of a given period. 

The economy of self-supporting monastic 
establishments, where the proud Benedictine or 
the economic Cistercian orders kept alive the 
arta of decoration or the science of straight- 
forward construction ; the romance of decorative 
detail as Heraldry replaced religious imagery . 
the organisation of shopcraft and the invention 
of a system of architectural decoration on a basis 
of repetitive standard units, are told in their 
order. 

The author’s insistence upon colour values in 
English Gothic is of the more importance in that 
so much precious colour has been destroyed in 
the process of restoration. It is, however, hardly 
too much to say that wherever any original 
Gothic work is uncovered after having been 
walled away from human and atmospheric in- 
fluences in medieval times, that it is the rule 
rather than the exception to find that colour 
had been applied to the architecture either in the 
form of pigment or by the use of coloured 
material. 


By Freperick Lite 


History of Furniture. 
Price 36s. 


FIELD. (Truslove & Hanson. 
net. 

This is an exhaustive yet non-bulky volume 
dealing with the history of furniture, of all 
countries from the earliest known period, by 
the well-known. authority, Mr. Frederick 
Litchfield. Evidence of its popularity may be 
judged by the appearance of this, the seventh, 
edition, the first appearing in'1892. The chapters 
deal with ancient furniture, the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance, Jacobean furniture, the 
furniture of the Eastern countries, French 
furniture, the Georgian period, first half of the 
nineteenth century, from 1851 to the present 
time, and conclude with a chapter on Colonial 
furniture. In this edition the author has 
added considerably to both the text and to the 
illustrations and so brought the volume as far 
as possible right up to date. Many of the 
specimens illustrated may be seen in our 
museums and galleries, and as illustrated they 
can now be seen by those to whom our galleries 
are often inaccessible. In his preface the 
author says: “In order to gain a more correct 
idea of the design of furniture of the different 
periods, it has been necessary to notice the 
alterations in architectural styles which were 
accompanied by corresponding changes in the 
fashion of the interior.” Perhaps the most 
noticeable instance of this is in the work of the 
brothers Robert and James Adam, who designed 
both the building and the interior decoration, 
such as the plaster work, chimney pieces and 
furniture, with the result that the whole is in 
the same spirit. The scholarly work of the 
two brothers is admired to-day, and when 
furniture designed by them appears in the sale 
rooms high prices are realised. To the collector 
who has no desire for history, but seeks know- 
ledge of his purchases, made for furnishing and 
decorative purposes, the chapters embracing 
the work of Chippendale, Sheraton and Hepple- 
white, and also lacquered furniture, will be read 
with interest. The volume should prove of 
value both to the private collector and crafts- 
man on account of its instructive text and 
ample illustrations. Mention may be made of 
the fine illustration of dining room furniture at 
Harewood House, designed by Robert Adam. 
By permission of the publishers we are able to 
give two illustrations, one of a cabinet of red 
lacquer with Chinese landscapes in gold and 
silyer, mounted with engraved gilt metal hinges 
on a stand carved with female mask and 
decorated with foliage. The piece is English, 
period of Queen Anne; it was from the Duke 
of Leeds’ collection, and was sold at Messrs. 
Christie's, on June 10, 1920, fetching the high 
price of £2,331. No doubt the reason of this 


high figure is the unusual character of the 
stand. The illustration on page $99 is of a carved 
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Cabinet of Red Lacquer 


mahogany armchair, by Chippendale, in Sir 

John Soane’s Museum ; it is an early specimen, 

and dated about 1730 to 1740. 

Specification, No. 25, 1923. (London: 27-29, 
Tothill-street, S.W. 1.) 

While a large portion of the contents of this 
work are more or less of a permanent nature, 
the Editor introduces new features as occasion 
requires and as developments in building 
methods necessitate. Among the special arti- 
cles in this number is a useful one on the subject 
of “ conversion of houses into flats,” illustrated 
by two examples, and a well-reasoned one on 
“The immediate prospects of the building 
industry,” illustrated by interesting charts 
showing the rise and fal! of labour and materials 
from 1914 onwards, in addition to others on 
* The problem of higher buildings’ and ** The 
law of Property Act, 1922, in relation to build- 
ing.’’ A special feature is a series of working 
drawings which are good examples for the 
student to follow. In the “Trades” the 
articles referring to ferro-concrete and fireproof 
construction merit special reference. The 
volume before us keeps up the reputation 
obtained by its predecessors. 





A Guide to the Identification of the More Useful 
Timbers of Nigeria. By Herpertr Srone 
and H. A. Cox, B.A. (London: The Crown 
Agents for the Colonies.) Price 5s. net. 


The authors of this useful book have threaded 
their way through an astounding maze of native 
terminology and some inaccurate European 
classification in the course of qualifying as guides 
to the identification of the more useful timbers 
of Nigeria. It is not unusual for the list of 


vernacular names to include dozens or scores of 
alternative words for the same tree, and some of 
them are certain to resemble those used to 
designate trees of other species. Nor are the 
names at all related to one another in sound or 
spelling. Taking, as example, Lophira procera, 
a hard ant-and-teredo-resisting timber, suitable 
for piles and lasting well in brackish water, is 
cursed with no less than 99 names, which, when 
arranged in alphabetical order, begin with 
“ Akogha,” “ Akoura,” “ Akpapia,” and end 
with “ Yagale”’ and “ Zawa.”” The difficulties 
entailed in the identification are indicated in 
the following paragraph :—* Description of the 
wood from a specimen No. 3,012 received from 
the Government of Nigeria (Empire Timber 
Exhib., 1920). Our specimens No. 3,094 
*Hendui,’ from the Gold Coast (McDonald) and 
1,994 H.S. * Kakoo,’ from the G.C., and 0872 
H.S. * Eki,’ from the Yoruba district W. Coast 
Africa, and another, ‘ Wowata,’ No. 2,746, from 
the San Pedro River, allagree. The last number 
was authenticated by Sir W. Th. Dyer. No. 
2,856 H.S. ‘ Upenikwa,’ from 8. Nigeria, does 
not agree.” 

Upenikwa was, therefore, excluded from the 
list, where, however, the somewhat similar name 
of * Umpenek ”’ finds a place. 

The illustrations include diagrams of the 
arrangement of cellular tissue in the wood and 
some photos of small specimens prepared for 
examination under laboratory conditions. It 
may be hoped that this present book will serve 
a useful purpose in opening up a little-known 
subject, and that, as African timber comes more 
upon the market, its authors will see their way 
to an enlarged second edition, with additional 
illustrations of the appearance of the timbers 
under the conditions of ordinary use. 
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PROFESSIONAL CIVIL 


SERVANTS. 
Annual Dinner of the Institution. 

Tue annual dinner of the Institution of Pro- 
fessional Civi! Servants was held at the Con- 
naught Rooms, Kingsway, on Friday evening, 
Sir Richard Redmayne, K.C.B., presiding. 

The company included Major-General Sir 
Andrew M. Stuart, K.C.M.G., Director of 
Works and Buildings at the Air Ministry; Sir 
Eustace T. d’Eyncourt, K.C.B., Director of 
Naval Construction at the Admiralty; Rear- 
Admiral Frederick C. Learmouth, C.B., 
Hydrographer of the Navy; Mr. W. Cash, 
President of the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants; Sir Edgar Harper, Chief Valuer 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants; Sir 
John Dewrance, President of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers; Sir Francis Ogilvi« 
C.B.; Mr. L. H. Savile, Civil Engineer-in 
Chief at the Admiralty; Mr. J. M. Clark, 
President of the Surveyors’ Institution; Mr. 
George Hubbard, Vice-President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects; Mr. F. Gill, 
President of the Institution of Electrical En 
gineers; Mr. William Macnab, C.B.E., Vice- 
President of the Institute of Chemistry; Mr 
W. McClelland, O.B.E., Director of Electrical 
Engineering at the Admiralty; Mr. H. Mens- 
forth. C.B.E.. Director-General of Factories at 
the War Office; Mr. G. H. Stuart-Bunning 


O.B.E.; Captain R. C. Warden, C.B.E.; 
Major C. R. Satterthwaite, Mr. G. Chase, 
Mr. H. A. Lewis Dale, Mr. F. Bryant, Mr 
H. H. Underhil!. Mr. 8S. Martin, Mr. H. EF 
Seccombe., Mr. W. P. Scott, Mr. é. H. 
Salmon, Mr. KE. Ainsworth, Mr. H. E 
Weaver. and Mrs. R. Miller. 

In giving the toast of ‘* The Institution of 
Professional Civil Servants, Masor Boyp 
Carventer, M.P., Payvmaster-General], said it 


had been whispered to him by a little bird that 
the Institution did not like the Treasury. He 
believed there was an element of truth in that 
He knew, however, that the Prime Minister 
admired, and svinpathised with, the members 
and, so far as he was concerned, he shared 
those sentiments. No other country in the world 
possessed such people as those the Institution 
They devoted their lives, regard 
interests, to the successful 
achievement of who were for the 
moment their political masters, and in return 
they asked merely for the recognition of theu 
own services. 

Sin Ricnarp Repmayne, replying, 
at the present time professiona) civil ser 
vants were labouring under very real 
grievances. If there was one thing that pro 
fessional men the worid over were jealous of 
it was the maintenance of the status and tle 
proper remuneration of the members of their 
profession. Although the Royal Commission 
which had reported on the Civil Service in 
1914 had recommended that higher rates of 
pay should be given to professional men in 
the Service, and although the clerical side had 
been awarded the higher rates of pay in 1919 
or 1920, it was not until October, 1921- 
eighteen months after the main part of the 
Reorganisation Committee's report had been 
put into operation—that sub-committees were 
set up to do for the professional classes what 
had been done for the clerical and administra 
tive sides. Already regrading was overdue 
These committees had been working for nearly 
two vears, but, with scarcely an exception, 
carefully weighed claims by the staff sides 
had been rejected by the official sides. The 
classes which had benefited under the Re 
organisation Committee's report had received 
substantial advances in pay and definite 
limitations in their obligations, all within the 
space of six months; while the professional 
men had spent two years in the laborious 
work of preparing statements which were re- 
jected with monotonous regularity. Profes- 
sional civil servants had suffered also under 
the economy campaign, without having bene- 
fited by the previous more generous mood of 
the Government. Last vear it had been de- 


represented. 
less of politica! 
those 


said that 


some 
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cided that, in addition to the reductions in 
Civil Service bonus, there should be an addi 
tional reduction m the bonus of all basic 
salaries over £500 per annum. In all cases, 
except those of the professional civil servants 
these salaries had received substantial in 
creases in previous years. Consequently, to 
the professional civi! servants, the cut was 
an actual reduction to a level below that of 
the pre-war period. They were not opposed 
to economy. All they asked was that twey 
should not be treated differently from other 
branches. Was it to be wondered at that the 


professionals in the Civil Service were on 
their guard against schemes which were in 
tended to form the basis of indiscriminate 


reductions in staffs and salaries? They were 
apprehensive of the Anderson Committee 
with its vague and comprehensive terms of 
Twice the Government had been 
esked if the consolidation or stabilisation of 
the Civil Service bonus would be considered 
by the Anderson Committee, and in each case 
the reply had been that no such instructions 
on that point had been given to the Com 
mittee, but that it was not outside its terms 
of reference. If the Committee were to make 
representations on that point there would be 
a real danger that the injustice which had 
been done to professional civil servants in 
respect of the super-cut would be repeated 
over stabilisation. The recipients of present 
basic salaries which had not received anv 
improvement since the pre-war period might 
be treated as if they had benefited as the 
classes whicl were revarded under the Re 
organisation Committee s report 

De. J. C. Bringer, chairman of the Council 
of the Institution, gave the toast of * The 
Guests,’ to which Rear-Apwirat Cyram. T. M 
Fuiiter, C.B.. C.M.G., Controller of the 
Navy. and Mr. Ww. B. W oRTHINGTON, D.Se 
past-pre sident of the Institution of Civ: 
Enyginec rs replied. 
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A PLEA FOR BETTER 
CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


At the Royal Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society, recently, a paper on 
“A Plea for Better Craftsmanship" was read 
by Mr. J. Macaulay, F.S.1L, F.F.S., A.M.T.P.1. 

Mr. Macaulay said that, for their Society, 
which inciuded the architect, surveyor, engineer, 
builder, and others, craftsmanship could be 
narrowed to all the branches and services 
appertaining to town planning. There they 
saw that co-ordination was necessary to the 
production of good towns and the laying out 
in detail of all buildings, roads, &c. It was 
significant that the co-operation thus required 
should find expression in recent legislation 
in the Housing and Town - Planning Acts. 
The simplest building should have a lay-out 
plan, showing the proposed and existing road- 
ways in distinctive colours. The cardinal 
points, contours, gas, water, or other services, 
drainage, and floor levels relative to the roadway 
from which entrance was had should be in- 
dicated accurately at the outset so that the 
work to be done might be shown correctly. 

As to the structure itself, there should be 
foundation plan, plan of each floor, and roof plan, 
upon which the various supporting walls, 
joisting, roofing, &c., were clearly indicated. 
There should also be cross and longitudinal 
sections, numerous enough to show all details 
required for the construction. As an indication 
of the finish of such drawings, or the amplitude 
of the information which should be shown 
upon them, he suggested that the roof plan 
should also show the development in actual 
length. 

They would appreciate that the architect 
must consider amenity, aspect, orientation, 
under-building, excavation, banking, steps, and 
other practical points, all from the point of 
view of economy, efficiency and usefulness 
in the completed building, and beauty of the 
whole giving satisfaction to himself and to those 
who saw his work. With regard to the surveyor, 
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most of what he had already said applied in 
some ways to his work. W the architect 
caneeenlt an his drawing fell short of that 
required by the surveyor. The need for imagina- 
tion on the part of the architect was apparent, 
and his work in designing called for thought on 
behalf of his client. In the case of the surveyor, 
the same thought was required in the inter- 
pretation of the plans. The first consideration 
was accuracy, and as he stood between the client, 
the architect and the contractor, it was 

that his work called for the best effort good 
craftsmanship. 

In the matter of the Schedule, there was 
much room for et = so far as the = 
practice was concerned. Depending upon 
type of building, and whether an isolated build- 
ing or duplications were being dealt with, the 
schedule would require to be got out in such 
a way as to admit of ready and clear under- 
standing, and minimise the possibility of errors 
by omissions and short quantities. use of 
headings and sub-headings and the grouping to 
an abstract, even in each separate , was 
often of much value in that connection. It 
must be evident to surveyors that the production 
of a good schedule paved the way for complete 
understanding and confidence between all parties 
concerned in the building and final settlement. 
Most of the arbitrations and disputes of the past 
had arisen not from controversy over points 
arising in the building in progress, but through 
omissions, short quantities, faulty descriptions, 
or inefficient scheduling. 

Recent experiences in surveying due to 
increases in wages and cost of materials, or 
decreases, as the case might be, had added to 
the difficulties of the surveyor, and the ten- 
dency had been to overshadow the usual 
technical work by a mass of accountancy. 
The experience had been good, however, and 
indicated many of the shortcomings and pitfalls, 
and most of them had learned much of practical 
value which should assist them to make better 
schedules and be better craftemen. 

It was not his purpose to deal with the 
engineer's work, but he was particularly desirous 
that their civil engineers, sanitary engineers, 
and others should take a more active interest 
in the Society's welfare, and co-operate with the 
general members to bring forward the difficulties 
of their particular branch, and agree as far as 
possible to help in the solution of them. What 
could he say of the builders other than draw 
their attention to the oft-repeated enc 
ment which their Society had offered and 
insisted upon as being essential to good crafte- 
manship’ The builder stood for the result in 
the way of material completion of all that 
had been prepared for him by his co-workers— 
the architect, surveyor, and engineer. To him 
fell the privilege of wise interpretation of their 
art and sciences; much of the thought and 
genius of his co-workers might be marred by 
the builder. At the present time the need for 
economy had seriously retarded progress in 
building. It might be taken roughly as correct 
that the output of labour per man was almost 
equal to pre-war, but it should be borne in mind 
that the working week was shorter, and, there- 
fore, that the output per hour, or per week, must 
be greater, to obtain comparable results. Wages 
were also higher, and the worker must give the 
worth of his hire to help re-establish the healthy, 
desirable conditions required by the building 
industry. 

The real incentive to good workmanshi 
however, was a royal pride in craftemanship, 
and until facilities were given for personal ex- 
pression of good taste and first-class execution of 
the work, little real progress could be made. 


ee 
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Railway Rates Tribunal. 

The Transport Ministry gives a list of appoint- 
ments to the general and railway panels of the 
Railway Rates Tribunal for the period ending 
March 31, 1924. The gentlemen appointed 
include Mr. H. J. C. Johnston, Lentp aden 
Co., Ltd.; Mr. H. E. Knott, Timber Trade 
Federation of the United Kingdom; and Mr. 
E. W. Rainer, Messrs. Rownson, Drew & 
Clydesdale, Ltd. 
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THE WEEK IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


Westminster, Wednesday. 





Parliament reassembled, after the Whitsun- 
tide recess, on Monday. 


The New Re-Assessments. 


teplying to Sir W. de Frece, who asked how 
many appeals had been recorded against the 
new re-assessaments under Schedule A, Sir W. 
Joynson Hicks, Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, said that his information at present 
indicated that the number of appeals was not 
much greater than the normal. He anticipated 
that, as on previous occasions, the great bulk of 
the objections would be settled without delay 
and without the necessity of a personal appeal 
to the local Commissioners of Taxes. 


Price of Building Materials. 

Mr. C. Roberts asked the Minister of Health 
whether the committee on the price of building 
materials had taken any action as regarded the 
recent increase of prices quoted for various kinds 
of building materials by the firms included in 
the National Light Castings Association ? 

Mr. N. Chamberlain said that the Committee 
had asked for an explanation of the 10 per cent. 
increase and a sub-committee was shortly going 
to Scotland to investigate the matter. 

Mr. Hardie asked what was the average cost 
of the light castings used in houses costing £800 
and £1,000 respectively, prior to the recent 
increase of 10 per cent. by the light castings 
trade ? 

Mr. N. Chamberlain said the price of light 
castings had varied considerably since working 
class houses were erected at a cost of £800 and 
£1.000each. The price of light castings required 
for an average non-parlour house prior to the 
10 per cent. increase referred to would, however, 
vary between £20 and £25 per house. 

Colonel Sir A. Holbrook asked the Minister 
of Health whether the Government department 
for building materials had been abolished ; 
whether any of the officials of that department 
were still retained ; and, if so, what were their 
respective duties and what cost was entailed 
on public funds ? 

Lord E. Percy, who replied, said the depart- 
ment of the Directer of Building Materials 
Supply had been abolished and none of the 
officials of that department were retained. 
The work of clearing up the accounts of that 
department was being carried out by the staff 
of the Accountant-General’s Department of 
the Ministry. The cost of the staff at present 
engaged was £1,200 a month, which amount 
was being gradually reduced as the work 
diminished. 


Smoke Abatement. 


Mr. Penny asked the Minister whether, seeing 
that the local authorities in London did not 
appear to be prepared to initiate any action in 
regard to the question of smoke abatement, he 
had any intention of taking steps to alleviate the 
smoke nuisance, in view of the Report of the 
departmental committee which had recently 
inquired into the subject ? 

Mr. N. Chamberlain said that the Government 
proposed to introduce a Bill on the subject this 
session. 


Unemployed Workmen. 


Mr. Betterton (Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Labour) informed Mr. T. Thom- 
son that the number of unemployed in the 
building trades at various dates were as follows : 

Numbers Registered as 
Unemployed on 
Feb. 26, i, $6, Apr. 23, 
Ls 1 


Occupation. 1923 3. 1923. 

CNS 6 n.d hehe be 14,166 12,122 11,185 
Bricklayers ............ 7,305 5,504 4,653 
er ae 2,191 1,832 1 618 
Graces 772 709 628 
ED 55 was asd te awed 2 644 2,486 2,305 
a ere 4,780 4,354 4,317 
Labourers of above occupa- 


SEES Pe 60,237 53,595 50,111 
All other occupations.... 18,380 16,215 15,646 


CON bi. cdc ins 138,223 113,504 101,716 
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Middlesbrough Houses. 


Mr. T. Thomson asked the Minister of Health 
whether, in view of the fact that the housing 
committee of the Middlesbrough Town Council 
still had over 3,000 applications for houses, 
he would give his early consent to the request 
of the Middlesbrough Corporation for permission 
to erect 180 houses required to complete an 
estate for which the roads and sewers had 
already been provided under an unfinished 
housing scheme sanctioned under the 1919 
Housing Act ? 

Lord E. Percy said the Minister had informed 
the local authority in question that in the event 
of the Bill now before Parliament becoming law, 
he would be prepared to recognise for financial 
assistance the 180 houses to which the Hon. 
Member referred. He had, however, suggested 
to the local authority that, with a view to 
obtaining more favourable prices, they should 
not obtain tenders for the whole of these houses 
at once. 


+--+ ~<- -¢ 


FRONTAGERS AND THE 
MAKING-UP OF A ROAD. 


Tur case in which frontage owners of Cak 
grove, Anerley, object to the amount of the 
Penge Council's provisional estimates for 
making up that road was again before the 
Penge magistrates on Tuesday last week. 
Mr. Hosken again represented the Council, 
and Mr. Humphreys represented two defen- 
dants, Mr. Barrett and Mr. Richards (front- 
age owners). 

Mr. Arnold F. Hooper (surveyor, of the 
firm of Messrs. Belfrage, Saville & Hooper 
was the first witness called. He said the 
length of the portion to be made up was 
362 ft. by a width of 45 ft. The total cost 
of making up the road would be £786 4s. 4d. 
That, apportioned to 724 ft. of frontage, made 
a total charge per ft. frontage of £1 I1s.- 
Cross-examined: He had not provided for ex- 
cavating to make a firm foundation because 
the hard foundation was already there. He 
provided for levelling and filling up the holes 
in the road. He had measured up the road, 
and was quite confident that he could get a 
contractor to do the work at the prices he had 
given. 

Captain F. W. Rees, M.S.A.. for the de 
fence, said his estimate of the total cost of 
making up the road was £928, which would 
work out at £1.28 per ft. frontage. (At the 
last hearing it was stated that the Council's 
provisional estimate worked out at £1 16s. 7d.) 

The magistrates’ decision was that the 
amount to be paid by each frontager was not 
to excéed 32s. per ft. 

Then followed a long argument between 
Mr. Hosken and the Bench, the former re- 
spectfully suggesting that the Court had no 
power to give their decision in that way; 
they could amend their specifications. If it 
worked out at more than 32s. per ft. there 
would be a difficulty. They could amend the 
specification on the amount of the estimates: 
they must amend the basis somewhere. In 
case they could not do the work for 32s. per 
ft. he very much doubted if they had power 
to pay the difference out of the rates. Sup- 
posing it worked out in the end at 32s. 34., 
they had no m2ans of providing for the 3d. 
He suggested that they should get tenders 
on their specifications, and if those tenders 
showed the work could be done at that figure 
that would be satisfactory. If, on the other 
hand, they found the work could not be done 
at that figure, then they should be able to 
come back to the magistrates and ask them 
to amend the specifications. 

These suggestions were accepted by the 
magistrates, and the case was further ad- 
journed for three weeks. 


~~ 
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H.M. Stationery Office announce publication 
of “ The Minutes of Evidence and Appendices 
to the Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Industrial Paints,” price 10s. 34d., post free, 
Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
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EXHIBITION NOTES. 


GARDEN ROMANCE. 


Amongst the many richly-coloured gardens of 
romance, by Mr. Tom Mostyn, we can we 
believe there will be many who will see a mor: 
pleasing accomplishment in such paintings 
his ‘Garden of the Lilies” and ‘ What tl 
Moon Found,” than in the riot of colour i 
so many of his pictures. In ‘ The Shadowe: 
Garden” we see also a restraint which lends 
dignity and breadth, and, whilst the contrastin, 
colour is very telling, the effect is not theatrica 
The blue sky glints through the golden foliage, 
the pale light of a lemon sky sheds a peaceful 
influence amongst glitter of trees and flowers, 
a foreground of shady leafage gives a setting 
to golden trees beyond—glow, glitter and gleam 
do their utmost—but when the artist is quietest 
we like him best in these pictures at the Fine 
Art Society's. 





DRAWINGS BY RICARDO MORIN. 


A series of remarkable drawings by Seno: 
Ricardo Morin is now on view at the Fine 
Art Society’s. Most of them illustrate the 
history of Don Quixote, and give marvellous 
life and reality to the doings of that hero. 
Besides these are wonderful drawings of races 
and bull fights, all of which give us most vivid 
scenes of movement and life. The dainty pen- 
and-ink drawings have the quality of Vierge. 
and are done with a rare delicacy and verve 
The distinction of design is no less remarkable 
than the charm of execution with a freedom 
and delicacy hardly to be surpassed. This 
exhibition should have a host of admirers. 
The vivid realities of a bull fight and the sugges 
tion of speed in the race sketches we have never 
seen better done. An English edition of Don 
Quixote with these sketches would surely be 
a success. 





INSTITUTION OF STRUC- 
TURAL ENGINEERS. 


AT a special general meeting of the Institution 
of Structural Engineers the following were 
elected to the new Council, which comes into 
office on September 1, 1923 :—President, Major 
James Petrie; Vice-Presidents, Mr. H. J. 
Deane, Dr. J. S. Owens, Dr. Oscar Faber, Sir 
Charles T. Ruthen; Hon. Secretary, Mr. M. E. 
Yeatman; Hon. Editor, Mr. H. Kempton 
Dyson; Hon. Curator, Mr. W. A. Green; Hon. 
Iabrarian, Mr. Ewart 8. Andrews. 

London Members of Council—Elected for 
three years: Prof. Henry Adams, Sir Henry 
Tanner, Mr. B. L. Hurst. Elected for two 
years: Messrs. D. B. Butler, J. Mitchell 
Moncrieff, R. W. Vaudrey. Elected for one 
year: Messrs. P. L. Black, W. J. H. Leverton, 
S. Bylander. 

Country Members of Council—Elected for 
three years: Mr. F. E. Wentworth-Sheilds. 
Elected for two years: Prof. F.C. Lea. Elected 
for one year: Prof. T. Hudson Beare. 


London Associates on Council—Elected for 
three years: Mr. J. T. Saunders. 

Country Associate on Council—Elected for 
three years: Mr. F. C. Webber. 

London Associate-Member on Council—Electea 
for three years: Mr. J. N. Peirce. 

Country A ssociate- Member on Council—Elected 
for three years: Mr. H. J. Collins. 


<9 


Children’s Hospital at Ascot. 


The Duke of Connaught opened the 
Heatherwood Hospital, Ascot, which has 
been established to deal with cases of surgical 
tuberculosis amongst the children of ex- 
Service men. The building was illustrated 
in The Builder on February 22. The architect 
is Mr. H. W. Horsley. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE BUILDER 
COST OF BUILDING 
COMPETITION. 


No, 2. 


ConpitTions of the Cost of Building Com- 


petition No. 2, open to Builders, are now ready 
for distribution, and intending competitors 
who have not already done s> should fill in 


to us the on p. Xe\ 


and 
The Competition is designed to assist the 


post coupon 


building industry by encouraging the public 


to consider favourably the proposition of 
building houses at the present time 
of a policy of doles and a partial bonus system 


which can only tend to inflate building prices, 


In spite 


it is now possible to obtain houses at a cost 
bearing no very disproportionate ratio to other 
living. That this is so 


aspects of the cost of 


is due in part to the deliberate attention of 
house designers to the economic side of their 
task, 


elimination of 


and fashion is tending towards the 


mouldings and useless labour- 


making features. 

The Builder Cost of 
No. 1, 
this e 
awarded premiums have been adapted and are 


now available as the basis of ( ompetition No, 2. 


Building Competition 
open to architects, was directed towards 


onomy in design, and the two plans 


Suilders are invited to submit detailed 
tenders for the erection of one or both of the 
two The 


applies to the middle-classes as well as those 


types of house. housing shortage 


who are to receive assistance from the Govern 
ment, and for the building industry to benefit 
by the property a 
special problem has to be solved. Whereas 
non-parlour houses are usually built in grouys 
by persons other than those who will occupy 
them, the tendency at the moment is for middle- 
class families, who would never have thought of 


demand for middle-class 


building as a speculation, to invest in a house 
of their own to live in in order to escape the 
necessity of paying high rents for poor accommo- 
dation. Naturally enough, they approach the 
prospect of spending a large part of their 
fortune with hesitation and timidity. The sum 
involved is larger than the family is in the 
habit of spending without serious discussion, the 
procedure is unfamiliar, and even should an 
architect be consulted his estimate arrived at 
by floor space or cubic contents may differ by 
some 10 per cent. from the actual cost. 

It is with the object of removing as far as 
possible these uncertainties, which tend to 
postpone decision, that Competition No. 2 is 
being promoted. The association of a definite 
design with a firm tender for its erection, priced 
in detail, will undoubtedly afford ground for 
reasonable assurance in the minds of many 
intending home builders, and we hope that 
competitors will experience the value of this 
attempt to bring into the cost of building the 
civilised commercial principle of known prices 
for known commodities. 


oe oo 


Messrs. Wilson Lovatt & Sons, Ltd., builders 
and contractors, of Wolverhampton, successors 
to Messrs. Henry Lovatt, Ltd., have opened a 
London office at Abbey House, 2-8, Victoria-st., 
S.W.1. 


CORROSION OF METAL 
IN REINFORCED 
CONCRETE. 

By GEO. W. GREY, F.S.L 


FEAR persists in many minds that corrosion 
may take place in the reinforcements of concrete, 
and this is apparent from the fact that specifica- 
tions still frequently call for the painting of all 
such reinforcement. The man is still with us 
who assures us that he knows of cases where the 
steel has completely rusted away. In certain 
parts of the eastern hemisphere the atmosphere 
is so damp and is accompanied by such a high 
temperature that unprotected steel and iron rust 
at a rate unbelievable to those who have not 
first-hand knowledge. Where these conditions 
prevail, designers frequently receive instructions 
to add to the sectional area of steel required to 
carry the load, as a margin of safety to cover 
corrosion. The danger is, in fact, no greater 
than in Great Britain. Corrosion of unprotected 
iron and steel will occur in either place, the only 
difference being that when an exceedingly damp 
atmosphere and heat are present together corro 
sion is more rapid. 

The fear of danger from corrosion was often 
expressed in the early days of reinforced concrete, 
and no doubt retarded its more general use. 
While plenty of detinite information is obtainable 
as to the opening up of work, without sign of 
deterioration by rust being found, there is little 
information that is reliable of cases of rusting. 

Generally, when work is cut away and the rods 
are exposed they will be found to be brighter 
than when put in, and if they were rusty when 
placed the rust will be found to have disappeared, 
apparently having amalgamated with the con- 
crete. Many engineers as a result do not ask for 
superticial rust to be removed before placing. 

There is certainly far less risk of corrosion with 
reinforced concrete than with a steel-frame 
structure. This latter frequently has no further 
protection from rust than that afforded by a thin 
coating of some preparation, usually oxide of 
iron paint, the life of which is admittedly limited. 
Steel framing is often wholly or partly hidden by 
linings and built into brickwork in lime mortar, 
never receiving further protection beyond its 
original coating of paint. It may be claimed 
that the sections used in steel framing are heavier 
than the rods used in reinforcement. The 
sections of metal are usually greater, but they 
are nevertheless often very thin. One British 
Standard Section rolled steel joist 12 in. deep 
has a web thickness of under j in., and the 
surface area exposed to atmospheric influences 
in I-beams is much greater per square inch of 
section that that of the “ rounds ” usually used 
for reinforcements. 

Doubts cast upon what might be taking place 
to reinforcements embedded in concrete induced 
the Concrete Institute (now the Institute of 
Structural Engineers) in 1909 to investigate this 
question. The Institute also sent out a circular 
letter of inquiry to engineers (both members and 
non-members). Numerous replies were received 
giving the results of inspections. These replies 
related to investigations covering reinforced 
concrete, ranging from fence posts to sewers, and 
from tunnels to sea jetties. The ages of the 
structures investigated varied from work just 
completed to that over 50 years of age. All the 
reliable information available went to prove 
that good concrete is completely adequate pro- 
tection to steel and iron. 

Where corrosion has been found it has been 
traced to chemical or electrolytic action, to 
porous aggregate, or to exposed reinforcements, 
and, in the case of electrolytic action, to a wet 
situation and a combination of high voltage 
with porous aggregate. All the failures appear 
to have been preventable, and to have arisen 
from faults which are not likely to occur with 
modern concrete. To-day, the standard of all 
that goes to the production of good concrete is 


much higher than ever before, from the labour 
employed in mixing, the architect or enginer 
who designs and specifies, to the materials of 
which it is made and the method of mixing and 
depositing. 

A few years ago any hard substance was 
considered good enough for an aggregate. Size 
was unimportant and grading unknown, and as 
iron and steel were seldom placed in the concrete 
the chemical action of certain breezes and some 
varieties of broken bricks had not been con- 
sidered. Further, the Portland cement of to- 
day averages a far better matrix than that used 
in the past. Absorbent aggregates and aggre- 
gates having chemical action on iron and steel 
are known to-day and can be avoided. Careful 
vrading, mixing, and tamping result in a dense 
non-absorbent mixture, which protects the 
steel from air and water. As both of these 
must be present to cause rast, so there are 
materials which help them in their work ; 
plaster of Paris is one, and is used by plumbers 
for rust joints. Portland cement appears to 
have opposite properties, and retards corrosion. 

If rust is occurring inside concrete it can be 
expected to show itself. Rust produces appre- 
ciable expansion, and the bursting of the cover 
is inevitable. Lron has been the cause of a great 
deal of trouble in many ancient buildings when 
used for cramps to stonework. Built into 
absorbent masonry, it has rusted, expanded, 
and, with the rusting, burst the cover, os 
the metal to still further atmospheric influence 
and allowing rain to find its way inside the stone 
to saturate it further and form pools which, in 
the winter, expanded with the frosts, so carrying 
on the work of disintegration. 

Good concrete is composed of something very 
different from these stones, and comparisons as 
to their respective merits as protective coatings 
to metal should not be made. Tae protection 
afforded by concrete to its steel reinforcement 
has been found to be so satisfactory that many 
engineers have had the paint removed from 
steel girders, afterwards encasing them with 
concrete, This has been done largely to railway 
girders, both in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent, where subjected to the damp of tunnels 
and the fumes from locomotives. 


——o—— —————— 
THE DECAY OF STONES.* 


It is hard to imagine a more fertile field for 
the student of stone decay than is presented by 
the University buildings in Oxford, and the 
author of a pamphlet before us has made an ex- 
haustive study of the subject. In a short intro 
duction he refers to decay in the Houses of Par- 
liament, and to the precautions taken by Wren 
to safeguard St. Paul's by exposing the Portland 
stone for three years on the seashore before 
placing it in the building. Some authorities 
consider that in former times stone buildings 
were protected from decay by lime-washing 
them ; that this practice was generally given up 
about a hundred years ago; but that where it 
has been continued down to the present day no 
decay of stone has occurred. The three great 
enemies to stone are the entrance of water, 
corrosion by acids, and the action of micro- 
organisms within the stone. As in so many 
problems of the kind there is no royal road to 
permanent success, and the conclusion arrived 
at is “‘ that no remedy is likely to be permanent 
unless its application is renewed from time to 
time. Against weather it might be permanent, 
but not against life and chemical action.” The 
tinal chapter contains a description of the treat- 
ment recommended, which consists of raising 
the alkalinity of the stone to a definite degree 
and of keeping the stone sterile by periodical 
alkaline washes. 





** Suggestions for the Prevention of Decay of 
building Stone.” By J. K. Maks, M.A... F.A4S., 
Feliow of Merton College, Oxford. (Oxford: Basil 
Hlackwell, Broad-street, 1923.) Price ls. €d. net. 
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THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH HOUSING 
CONTRACT.—D.88. 


By KENNETH THOMAS, B.A., LL.B 


Tuar a form of Building Contract which 
bas been disused in the building trade since 
1920 should still be the subject of discussion 
and argument may occasion some surprise ; 
but contractors who have had bitter ex- 
perience of the delays of local authorities in 
completing their payments for work done 
under contracts completed two or three years 
ago, and who have suffered grave financial 
loss by reason of such delays, will realise that 
consideration of the clauses of that contract is 
still not only germane but necessary. 

There are few which have been 
more responsible for the delays which have 
been referred to, and concerning the real 
meaning of which there has been more specu- 
lation, than Clause 40 of the Ministry of 
Health: Housing Contract. Form D.88—the 
clause which deals with variations in the con- 


clauses 


tract price on account of increases or de- 
creases in wages and the cost of materials. 
and controversial argument has centred 


mainly on sub-clause (b) of that clause whicl: 
is concerned with variations consequent on 
increase or decrease of wages. 

The wording of the sub-clause is not in 
itself complicated, but unskilful draftsman 
ship and careless use of language have re 
sulted in a sub-clause which presents very 
real difficulties of interpretation, and, no 
matter how carefully it is analysed and dis 
sected, raises serious doubts in the mind of 
the construer. 

The Ministry of Health apparently has no 
doubt as to the intention of the sub-clause, 
which, it contends, provides that in the case 
of an increase in the wages of any of the 
trades with which the sub-clause is concerned 
there shall be added to the contract price the 
exact difference between what the contractor 
would have paid to workmen engaged in those 
trades had there been no increase of wages, 
and the amount which he, in fact, paid to 
such workmen, together with a further addi- 
tion equal to the actual amount of increased 
insurance payments made by the contractor 
in consequence of such increase of wages. A 
corresponding rule would naturally apply, 
mutatis mutandis, in the case of a decrease in 
wages. 

The Ministry's interpretation does not ap- 
pear to be entirely free from considerations of 
self-interest. Though it is not an actual 
party to such contracts, the financial arrange- 
ments in connection with housing schemes are 
such that it is to the interest of the Ministry 
that their cost should be kept as low as pos- 
sible. The Ministry must, therefore, be taken 
to consider the matter from the point of view 
of the building owner and not from an im- 
partial standpoint, and contractors should not 
be too ready to accept the Ministry's reading 
of the sub-clause. 

If it is subjected to close scrutiny and care 
ful analysis it appears that, not only is there 
a possible interpretation other than that of 
the Ministry, but that the sub-clause does not 
in fact say what the Ministry declares it 
says. 

The italicised heading of the sub-clause in 


question is “* Adjustment of contract price 
due to change in cost of labour."' If, at this 
point, the contractor will turn to sub- 


clause (f) of Clause 40 he will find that a 
definition of ‘* labour *’ as used in that clause 
is provided: “ For the purposes of this clause 

. . the term ‘ labour’ means the wages of 
workpeople (including insurance payments in 
respect thereof) directly employed by the 
contractor or any sub-contractor, whether on 
the site or elsewhere, for the purposes of this 
contract; the term * labour ' also includes the 
cost of the hire or use of horses, carts, motor 


conveyances, and steam rollers and 
fuel consumed therein." 

Reading the heading of sub-clause (b) iv 
the light of this definition then, the contra 
tor might reasonably expect to find in the 
sub-clause provision for increases or decreases 
in the contract price arising not only out of 
increases or decreases in wages of certain 
trades, but out of increases or decreases of all 
workpeople employed by him, whether on tlie 
site or elsewhere, and also out of increases or 
decreases in th various other items 
included by the definition in the term 

labour."’ Particularly would the contractor 
take this to be the case when he realised that 
the only place in Clause 40 in which the 
expression ‘‘ labour "' appears in a 
which the definition can be applied to it, u 


e cost of 
, 





sense if 


the heading to sub-clause (b); for, as used 
in sub-clause (d), the meaning of “‘ labour 


is limited by the printed Schedule supplied to 
the contractor for filling in. 

Proceeding now with the operative part of 
sub-clause (b): ‘It between the date of 
delivery of the contractor's tender and the 
date of completion of the works comprised 
in the contract, alterations in the rates of 
wages of the trades engaged in carrying out 
this contract or any sub-contracts thereunder 
shall be agreed upon by the National Board 
of Conciliation for the Building Trades and 
confirmed by the Government.’ Pausing 
there for a moment, it may be observed that 
the only trades dealt with by the Nationa! 
Board or its successors are those of the build 
ing craftsmen and their labourers. It is, 
therefore, made a condition precedent to any- 
thing which may occur under the latter part 
of the that there shall have been an 
increase of Wages in some one or more of 
those trades agreed upon by the Conciliation 
Boards. 

Then the sub-clause continues: ‘‘ Suc! 
alterations shall be made and given effect 
in the wages paid to workmen employed o1 
this contract or sub-contracts.’’ That im 
poses a positive obligation on the contractor 
to imcrease or decrease the wages paid by 
him in accordance with the decision of the 
Conciliation Boards. And in view of this 
obligation there is to be a variation in the 
contract price: ‘‘and the sum payable in 
respect of the works comprised in the contract 
or sub-contracts shall be proportionately in- 
creased or decreased, as the case may be t 
cover the aforesaid alterations in wages and 
any consequent variations in insurance pay 
ments relating thereto." 

It is this part of the clause that raises the 
real difficulty in regard to interpretation 
Omitting for the moment. anv reference t: 
insurance payments. the Ministry wants that 
part of the clause to be read as if it said in 
effect. ‘‘ the sum payable shail be in 
creased or decreased, as the case may be, by 
the actual amount representing the difference 
between what the contractor would have paid 
to the workmen concerned had there been no 
increase or decrease. and what the contractor 
actually does pay to such workmen."’ The 
answer to that contention of the Ministry is 
simple. It is that the 
say anything of the kind. It says that the 
sum payable, t.¢., the contract price, shall b« 
proportionately increased or decreased, as the 
case may be, to cover the said alterations in 
wages. 

The word “‘ proportionately "' is the kev 
word of the sub-clause. The Ministry desires 
to read that sub-clause either as if the word 
‘ correspondingly "’ were substituted for the 
word “* proportionately "' or as if there were 
no “* proportionately "' in the sub-clause at 
all. But there the word is, and, in accord- 


clause 


sub-c! suse does not 
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ance with the genera] principles of the inter- 
pretation of documents, an attempt must be 
made to give it some meaning no matter how 
used. The word must 
purpose. It 
reasonable to 
was used for a 


obscurely it may be 
be assumed to be there for some 
nnot be ignored. Nor is it 
deny that proportionate 5 
purpose and to treat the word with such 
violence as to substitute for it a word of 
different ‘ correspond- 


entirely meaning 
entire: 


In endeavouring to ascertain the 
cance of the word ** proportionately 
to the remainder of the sub-clause, the natural 


word must be 


f . 


neaning oO the ua 
and if it means anything at al! it must surely 
denote the existence of a ratio between two 
things— the ontract price on the one hand 


e , 
vant of an increase or de 
would. or course, be 


hat if the wages of 


and the am rease in 
wages on the other. It 
in absurdity to t 
bricklayers 


argue 


were 


ior exainpit 


whoie contract price sh¢ ild be doubled: but 
t does not seem unreasonable to contend that 
in such an event that portion of the contract 
price attributable to the wages of bricklayers 


| be doubled. 


The part of the contract price attributable 
+} 


to that outlay would not be difficult of ascer- 
tainment: but it would not be t actual 


the contractor had 
work- 
con- 


amount of the wages which 


that he wou.d pay to su 


estimated 
men. After arriving at that 
would 


+ ¢ 
amount the 


have added a percentage to 


tractor 


wer various unitemised matters. such as 
wages of foremen, wages of office staff, cost 
of office equipment, and. in fact, all over 
head and establishment charges. He would 
then have added a further percentage for 
profit, and though such percentage would 
have been added, as if Were, indirectly, being 


a percentage over the whole estimated outlay 
on the job and not a percentage on the out 
lay on each particular lot of wages r 
materials, for the purposes of ascertaining 
what part of the contract price is attributabi 
to ] Wages or 


the outlay On any particuiar 


] ‘ ‘ 
materials the genera! percentage rate 
+) 
t 


head establishment charges and 1€ general 


for over- 


percentage rate for profit must naturally be 


added to the outlay concerned 

Thus the proportion of the contract price 
attributable, in the exan pie that has been 
taken. to the wages of bricklayers is the 
actual estimated outlay « such wages plus 


for overhead arges plus a per 


amount (subject 


: percentage 


centage for profit. It is this 


to one qualification regarding profit) that 1s 
tu be proportionately reased To be in 
reased pre pportionate ly t tne increase f 
bricklavers’ wages. But the sub-clause n 
tinues, ** but, on the basis that any adjust 


ment of contract price due to such increase or 
decrease in the wages paid as compared with 
those ruling at the date of deliverv of the 
tender shall be a net addition or deduction, as 
the case may be, without any increase or 
decrease of profit by reason of such alteration 
in Wwages.”’ 

A ‘*‘ net’ addition or 
preted by the Ministry of Health to mean, as 
has been previously stated, an addition or 
deduction of the difference between what 
would have been paid in wages had there 
increase or decrease and what was 
paid. But it that the 
itself explains in its last words 
iddition or deduction 


j ; inte 
deduction Ss iter 


been no 
actually 
sub-clause 
what is meant by a net 
—namely, an addition deduction 
net in the sense that nothing is added or 
deducted for profit. The sub-clause is equally 
open to that interpretation, and having regard 
to the fact that the word ‘* proportionately 

must be given a meaning, it is submitted that 


1s arguable 


which is 


it is a@ more consistent interpretation than 
that of the Ministry of Health. 
Pursuing the example previously taken 


then, the contractor having ascertained the 
portion of the contract price attributable to 
bricklavers’ wages must deduct therefrom the 
general rate of percentage for profit. but 1s 
entitled to an increase on the balance propor- 
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t te to the rease in the wages of brick 
lavers, subject only to being able to pro 
vat as regurds any amount over and abo 
the actual sum ¢« xpended mn reased wage: 
he has, in fact, spent su imount, none of 
which, therefore.-can be regarded as an i 
crease of profit. He is also entitled ha 
the contract price nereased | ‘ ent 
anv mcrease of imsurance pay ré ting 
e Wages in ques 1 t 
ncrease +} ereof 
TI e contractor ! s Way t) 
increase ty the ontract price niv 
respect of increased wag resp 
increased overhead and estalblis é 
nd thus a neaning wv iid t ra e! 
heading of the ih-clause mn whit tl ter! 
labour 1s ised If 
the Ministry of Healt vere ! t 
thre lause vould ! ( Dee! pi 
priately headed Adjustr 
price due to ange ! iL 
It is not tended w 
is heen over t tive sub Ss ar 
the only —-~ * 2 . or is 
te led i ! deta 
i ~¢ | i f i 
clause have be B oF 
ats sufficie el I drawn t 
tre possil t ot H ause ¢ 
ractors te ite hefor i I withe 
ontest the terpreta f Ministry 
Healt na ! \ the tt 
s not or : 1 be prudent and 
id\ ntag t rts 
——— > -o 


Contractor's Estate. 


Mr. William Flias Willis, 
Rhondda, contractor, who died in 
left £7,002 (net personalty nil) 
bequests to his widow, son (Mr. 
architect 
daughter. 


and surveyor, 


WV 


E 


Tonypandy), 


and 


of Tanydri, Ystrad, 
January 


last 


Deceased made 


Willis, 
his 
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BUILDING BOOM 
IN AMERICA. 


THE 


, 
‘ 


Ir will he interesting to our readers to no 
that the building boom, whi h apparently has 
been theJmainstay of the business recovery i 
the United States, appears to be on the verge of 
The high costs of material and the 
inordinate demands of labour brought 
about a sudden stop of speculative butlding W 


lapse 
have 


New York and the middle Atlantic States 
generally. The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York estimates that barely a quarter of the 
building shortage is yet made up. According 
to The Times of Mav 2 

At a conference held here last night (New 
York) a hundred prominent builders, architects, 
bankers, and others, a number of architects 


reported that they had ad\ ised their clients to 
defer projects ins olving many millions of dollars 
because of the recent rapid acceleration in the 
Building labour is now 
more than in 


rise of building wages. 
getting from 100 to 400 per cent 
1913, building materials are up 96 per cent 
1 number of strikes for still higher wages are 


and of 


generally. 


’ and 


vet 5 
dislocation of wages 
prices is affecting industry 
High costs are devouring profits and, cautioned 


by banking authorities and apprehensive of a 


impending. The 
sensibly 


buvers strike, producers are deterred from 
raising prices. According to the National 
Industrial Conference Board, throughout the 


nation there are fourteen jobs for every thirteen 
workers. This situation is being exploited by 
labour up to the point of killing the goose which 
lavs the golden eggs.” 

We quote again the New York correspondent 
of our contemporary on May % 

Within the past twenty-four hours work on 
building contracts in this city (New York), in 
volving over £4,000,000, has been ordered to bx 
Columbia University has post poned 

worth of construction until 


te pped. 


£2 000.000) new 


COMPARISON OF PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


BETWEEN 


AUGUST 


4, 


1914, 


AND MAY 1923. 


Rise or Fall 


31, 


Material. Aug. 4, Nov. Il, April 30, May 31, during 
1914. igs 1923. 1923. Month. 
£ sd. £ «ad. £ a. d. £ «a ad. (Per cent. ) 
Bricks—- 
Best Stocks .............. 116 6 3 3 6 a3 0 2 0 
CE Kec wnecenwsnn eee 114 0 — 2 a . 2 eee 2 6 pete = 
OS err 13 0 0 C 2 Ge wre &we SY oO _ 
Thames Ballast ............ » a oS ss = et a ages - 
Thames Sand .............. 7 3 iy esac i eae oe cece - 
SS) D8 errr ree Ree 2 ares 
Portland Cement .......... 117 0 3 8 O 218 0 eee ; 
Ground Blue Lias Lime .... 1 0 0 . ss 214 0 —@: 2. ge 0-43 
Grey Stone Lime .......... 14 0 270 oe oe 210 9 0-98 
i re od cet asdcwass ane oe ae yee i Pe 2.11 -2-86 
Portland Stone ..........->. 2 S We... Ee gine 44 0-94 
Good Sound Building Timber— 
Se CEES oneckcacsaneas ae DO ocndl 53 (0 (CO ae OV Ae Oss — 
i ) ) ae ee 13. 0 O 46 0 0 a ae OS vccsee ae O ees% . 
Be EE bcvntkaweasnens 1 0 0 50 0 0 a a e <éteee ee OS bas - 
eh OR ne wctha we eens - ee | aoe 8 wate SS 
S| | SaaS nee - oer fe eM mn 8. wee 
eS | eer — — 2h 9 i.e 8 
Slates— 
SS) _ —_ os: a wee oot 
SRE, ceecesdecces — — <> So 8 a =e 6 — 
8 Re Pere recrr 910 0 — (he ae Oia € 
Iron— 
Comsmonm Bare ....00ssese 8.6.8 30 DU ccc 2a Se + 7.69 
Mild Steel Bars .......... Ss ae Se eee Se re Fe + 800 
EE. casccecevae cian tt ee i ee Sea eS oe + 800 
ES ae a: 6... 2 OO ccs Ee Oe cee eo ‘aii 
SE BOE cidanevucgus seas 2215 0....40 0 0 we OS (3 we 
Glass— 
15 oz. Sheet ........- hee 2. 7. 3f.... 3}. — 
CM nt eek ceeesdeeen ; 7s Se. eee 3 - 
Mak. -« Keeereeses ; ere - 6 S.. ai 
Raw Linseed Oil .......... S OS se0s » 8% i eee Ss 2 — 5 66 
TOURED. cisccscosaseecrs eee yy ee Ff 96. +1-79 
Ground English White Lead ..30 5 0 ....€010 0 ....58 5 0 ....57 0 O 2-15 
White Lead Paint .......... — ms + i bee Fe ..79 10 O : 1°55 
EE catevievinsecoostee ar ow a? 4... 2. Ve bt ee 
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Labour's exactions moderate. The Thompson 
Starrett Company, a big construction firm, 
announced to-day that it would defer operations 
on a £1,400,000 contract. In building circles it 
is estimated that at least £10,000,000 worth of 
contracts here will also be deferred. 


Labour's recklessness is almost unbounded. 

( ontractors are being obliged to way bonuses to 
workmen of from 5a. to 308, per tien above the 
avreed scale, in order to get work finished. 
Building labour of all sorts is engaged in killing 
time in order to make jobs last longer ; plasterers 
for example, are refusing to use mixtures which 
dry quickly, the bricklayers’ union is penalising 
members who exceed a certain quota of bricks 
laid within a stated time, even requiring that 
walls shall be torn down where they have been 
erected partly by non-union labour, and refusing 
to permit them to be torn down except by union 
labour. Strikes occur on trifling pretexts. On 
one job union electricians struck because union 
carpenters would not permit them to drill 
twenty-tive holes for electric conduits. Specu 
lative builders have been meeting fire with fire 
by taking clerks out of business offices as 
plumbers ’ at 16s. a day, and as carpenters at 
£2, but with buildings coming apart on their 
hands they have at last abandoned this course : 

It is possible that extracts may be 
exaggerated, but even so there has been sufficient 
evidence during the last few weeks to point to 
the possibility of a collapse in prices in America. 
History repeats itself again, and brings back 
memories to us of only a few years ago. About 
thirty years ago, the late Sir William Harcourt 
expressed the opinion that “ we are all socialists 
now. It is clearly evident that he was wrong, 
and so is the idea that the war has made political 
economists of us all. We have been compelled 
to wade through a mass of theories and opinions 
upon the rise and fall of the bank rate, the 
tluctuations of foreign exchanges, work for the 
unemployed, the protection of key industries, 
ind the cost of living. But all the time there is 
an uncomfortable feeling that our experiments 
have only been compromises. It has been easy 
to challenge what has been accepted as a truism 
ind to substitute a wild paradox to shield an 
inversion of cause and effect, but it is becoming 
clearer every day that we shall not alter human 
nature by making radical changes in our political 
and industrial organisations, 

We have not yet grasped the relationship of 
wages to prices, wages to real wages, and wages 
to the amount of work done. Labour atill 
prefers the academic view of wages per hour 
regardless of the amount of the output and the 
attitude of the consumer. On the one side the 
whole theory is cut and dry for the producer, 
and like Pooh. Bah, he walks to the other side to 
tells us he has different theories as a con 
sumer. Too much stress has been laid on the 
one, and next to nothing on the other, unless it 
happen (as fortunately it should to prove the 
principle) that we cannot and should not be 
are at the same time 


these 


consumers unless we 


producers 


In many quarters we are regarded as muddle 
headed and feeble because we cannot understand 
these curious alternations of boom and slump 
which seem to occur with the frequency of 
religious revivals, and because we can only pray 
and wait for the mysterious thing called a trade 
revival. A little study of the significance of 
the conditions which obtain during a boom, such 
as we have described, might throw a little light 
upon the elementary traits of human character 
revealed We have acquired a certain 
facility in reading the barometer, with the 
result that we cannot resist the temptation to 
tinker with it, in the belief that good weather 
will result. Not until the last resort (and after 
much suffering) do we believe that our prices 
may be wrong, yet when these are adjusted 
there is an answer to our prayers and there is 
a trade revival. 

The position of the building trade in America 
makes it only too clear what happens when 
the pendulum swings too far one way. 
Unfortunately for all those engaged in industry, 
the penalty must be paid, and the pendulam 
will swing too far in the opposite direction. 
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ORGANISATION, METHOD AND COSTING 
APPLIED TO THE BUILDING TRADE. .—III. 





By E. F. SARGEANT, A.M.Inst.C.E., M-Inst.M.E., M.LStruct.E. 


As regards motive power, there is a great 
deal to be said for the steam engine. It 1s 


simple. easily understood, flexible, and good 
tempered under extreme neglect; the boiler 
will supply a source of heat at night in frosty 
weather, and perhaps its only drawback is 
the weight of the boiler and the necessary 
time occupied in raising steam before it will 
work. Next in order comes electricity, which 

ivantages not possessed by steam ; 


has some ad 
and. Jast, the internal combustion motor; 


this, of course, 18 serviceable where elec 
tricity cannot be obtained, but it is apt 
to be extremely troublesome and to cause 
great loss of time. Where machinery has to 
be employed at ail it should be employed in 
fairly large quantities in order to pay for the 
constant attendance of a skilled fitter on the 
job, otherwise temporary failures are likely to 
be expensive. 

In choosing 
should always be avoided, and the unit should 
be self-contained and easily portable. 
Machines which have outboard bearnngs 
which require a foundation separate from the 
bedplate are a nuisance. The general design 
should be particularly robust, the bearings 
ample and well protected ; white metal is 
often preferable to brass, but of course Mi- 
The machine should be 


machinery, complicated designs 


plies bigger bearings. 
capable of easy separation into parts for trans 
port, and the overall dimensions should be a 
The writer has often found that 


minimum. 
the organisation to suit 


it is better to design 
the job, and to assemble purpose-made plant 
units to suit the organisation rather than to 
buy standard items from a maker's catalogue 

this is especially the case with wagons and 
ether items for the transport of material about 
a job. As the hand winch was perhaps the 
earliest machine that was employed about a 
tuilding, so the modern steam winch ts its 
lineal descendant. A steam winch is an ex- 
ceedingly handy contractor's tool. Winches of 
sound design should be selected, preferably 
with two barrels, each one friction driven; an 
extension of the barrel in tue form of a bollard 
head is also of great use. A derrick crane 
can easily be constructed by means of a steam 
winch, a few pieces of timber, and the neces- 
sary iron fittings, which can usually be pur 
chased from the makers of the winch. The 
mast and the jib are usually carried in a 
heavy steel cup and revolve together, the 
swinging being done by a bull wheel above the 
cup, which is operated by ropes from the 
winch. The mast can be guyed by means 
of ropes fastened to a spider plate at the top. 
through which the pin forming the top of the 
mast revolves; if the mast is longer than the 
jib the latter will easily pass below the 
various guy ropes and so can operate in a 
whole circle. The work of raising a mast 
100 ft. long occupies a few hours, and the 
whole plant is exceedingly portable and 
efficient. 

The principles underlying the design of 
special plant are (1) originality, and (2) 
fitness. Originality is most difficult to attain 
without the introduction of freakishness. 
Creative ability is one of the rarest qualifica- 
tions of a man, and this is only another name 
for originality. Freakishness in design is 
quite common and is not at all allied to 
creative ability: freakishness merely means 
an assemblage of incongruous parts; creative 
ability implies the design of each part to form 
a perfect whole. The rareness of creative 
ability may be shown by the instance of a few 
well-known examples. It has taken nearly 
a quarter of a century to evolve the present 
motor-car body: the design of the earlier car 
bodies absolutely followed that of the horse- 
drawn vehicle. The writer has in his posses- 


sion a quotation, addressed to him twenty-fiv: 
years ago, by one of the present well-known 
firms of motor-car manufacturers for a motor- 
car at a time when a whole town would turn 
out to see one; the illustration of this car is 
absolutely that of the horse-drawn Stanhope 
of the day with a little engine put in front of 
tne leather dash-board, and smaller wheels in 
front; in place of reins the driver grasped a 
tiller. Now, had the designers been able to 
bring some creative ability into the question 
of body design they would have freed their 
minds entirely from the idea that what suited 
a horse was quite right for mechanical propul 
sion, and they would have been able to evolve 
in two or three weeks the type of body which 
twenty-five years of slight alterations to pre 
vious designs has at length produced. Rail- 
Way carriages followed wwe same lengthy pro 
cess, as the earlier coaches were absolutely the 
old stage coach put upon railwav wheels 
Material progress would go on at a greatly 
accelerated rate if designers could free their 
minds from the bondage of precedent, keep 
ing at tne same time a luxuriant imagination 
in due check by the sense of absolute fitness 
to the end, and these should be guiding prin 
ciples not only in the design of plant, but in 
the design of organisations, cost systems. and 
businesses generally. 

Some emphasis has been laid upon the effect 
which machinery has on building cests. be- 
cause if 1s so easy to assume when taking a 
new job, and mentally comparing its expected 
results with those of a similar job, that the 
introduction of a little machinery will have a 
vast effect on the labour cost. These assump 
tions are very often doomed to disappointment 
when the total cost of the machine per unit 
of work is calculated When. however, th 
job is carefully planned beforehand the effect 
of any particular machine on the costs can 
usually he « tleulated to a nicety. 

It might be well to notice the effect on the 
total cost of some of the thirtv-one items of 
expense previously set forth. — 

The subject of the materials is, of course. 
too vast except for a special treatise. Too 
little attention is commonly paid to the total 
quantities of materials which the job, if com- 
pleted according to specification, actually re- 
quires, and excess materials sent on to the 
ground are either lost or involve great ex 
pense in carting away and storing. The 
writer would strongly advocate ordering 
materials entirely from the ascertained quan- 
tities prepared before the building is started. 
This, of course, entails some knowledge of the 
actual quantities of material required in prac- 
tice per unit of work, but if all materials 
were ordered in this way and the record was 
kept and consulted, a valuable check would 
be created upon the economical handling of 
the job. Bricks, for instance, number from 
about 4,200 to 4,500 per rod, according to 
thickness of joint, etc., and the rod being 
11} cu. vds., the cost of the bricks. as built. 
is about 27s. per cu. yd., and if the cost of 
the mortar is, sgy, 20s., obviously the thicker 
the joints the more economical the work, 
whereas if the mortar cost 30s. the contrarv 
would be the case. In both cases, however. 
the bigger the frog the more mortar is used 
and lost: obviously the thicker the wal] the 
fewer bricks will be required per rod, as the 
interior of thick walls is hardly ever properly 
filled. All these matters should be taken into 
consideration in ordering the bricks, and the 
precise quantity calculated should be ordered. 
allowing the foreman to requisition towards 
the end of his bricklaying the extra bricks 
wanted to allow for waste, and if this waste 
is in excess of that in similar jobs it should 
be inquired into. 
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Other materials usually very wastefulls 
ordered are sand and gravel. Sand at prices 
ranging from 12s. to 17s. per cu. yd. is about 
half the price per ton of cement bought before 
the war, and yet it is commonly treated 
a job as though it cost nothing. It is n 
commonly known that different sands requir 
very different amounts of lime or cement t 
fill the voids, and that the amount actuall: 
required can be calculated exactly beforehand 
from a fair sample of the sand. Therefore 
buying sand it should be chosen so0 as t 
require the least possible volume of cement 
because even if the architect will not allow 
the proportion to be reduced for a good sampl 
of sand, the extra bulk of cement goes 
sweil the volume of mortar. In the same way 
in mixing for concrete some aggregates re 
quire more sand than others, and = som 
gravels shrink more than others when mad 
into concrete. When buying these materials 
by the vard the heaviest samples should b« 
chosen, and delivery contracted for on the job, 
as very few people realise the large percentage 
of these materials that can be lost in transit 
If the records of the total quantities of 
materials required for each job be compared 
with purchases, very useful information is 
soon accumulated. 

Timber perhaps deserves more care in buy- 
ing and checking than any other material. 
as it costs more than 20 per cent. of the total! 
value of ordinary houses; it is liable to waste 
in cutting, and is, moreover, subject more 
than any other material to petty thefts. A 
workman can see no possible harm in gather 
ing up waste ends to use for firewood, but 
unfortunately, if this is permitted, the waste 
ends will multiply even if more important 
misappropriations do not take place. The 
writer has known men in remote corners spend 
an hour or two in the afternoon cutting up 
valuable pitchpine into firewood lengths for 
removal at night. No-one should be allowed 
firewood off the job except on paying for it, 
and it is absolutely certain that if only as 
much timber were sent on the job as Ww 
absolutely required by the drawings, and all 
excess was rigidly inquired into, the timber 
bills would go down enormously. The writer 
is acquainted with one prominent member of 
the building trade to-day who has supplied. 
unknown to himself, a handsome mahogany 
cabinet to a former member of his staff; the 
material was doubtless supplied, but not 
charged for, by the timber merchant, but all 
the labour was charged to other items on the 
job. It would be exceedingly difficult for that 
kind of thing t happen where there was an 
efficient cost system at work; the curious thing 
about it was that the employer in question 
vsed to make very frequent visits at unex- 
pected times to the job, vet never noticed th 
hardwood shavings and sawdust where no 
hardwood was supposed to be employed. 

Even in such small items as wallpapers it 
is well worth the trouble of ordering exactly 
what is required and seeing that no more is 
used. As regards paint, the actual value of 
the material is hardly over 1d. per sq. yd. per 
coat, yet the quantity often consumed is four 
or five times this amount, published builders’ 
prices placing it at 4d.; this simply means 
that there is tremendous wastage in this 
material, for which in a well-organised busi- 
ness there should be no excuse. 

Cement is a fairly costly material in some 
jobs, and yet a great many estimators could 
not tell the hundredweights required per cvbi: 
vard of finished concrete for any given 
mixture. althongh if there are no text-hooks 
on concrete handy it is so easily calculated 
It must not be forgotten that the method of 
measuring the aggregate makes a very serious 
difference on the quantity of cement it will 
hold; aggregate thrown loosely into a gange- 
box will not measure one cubic vard when 
shaken or trodden down, and as it will shrink 
when made into concrete it is obvious the 
client is getting more cement than he is 
entitled to if the aggregate is measnred loose 

In estimating the amount or quantity of 
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materials that will be required for any part ar nd given out or ‘ ery often nearer 4s It should always be 
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(cling by discussing their employer's pe- RA'TES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


sonal failings at interesting length. ; ‘ oni Capers a 
Operatives, as individuals, are usually good The following are the rates of wages in the building trade in England and Wales. Every 
° endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur :— 













































































fellows, but it is a truism that when the 
individual merges himself into a group lines “i =e wae erate 
of conduct will be followed which would be [masons — = — | Slaters. | — Painters. spite? Geaene Pio 
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materials, the cost is increased by 50 per cent. ~~ inlet 1°75 1/78; 1/79) «1/781 «1778 sia) sea 72 
These difficulties have to be faced by all em- Loughborough .... | 1/7 ar | am i san t an i/7¢ | 377. | 1/2 
ployers of labour, and until their obvious dis- se ster eeees | lft 1/34) 1/54 1/34 1/34 1/3g) 1/38 o/t i 
advantages can be removed by direct settle- Manchester _. |" *” ai + t/ae | tise +e : ot : a ies 
ment with the trade unions concerned they Mansfield ........ 1/7 1/7 177 | 1/7 1/7 | 1/7 | 1/7 1/2 
must be accepted as working conditions which Middheebreen nee : ; 44 i” Wy .e : i ; 1/34 
iffect all jobs equally. Newcastle-on-Tyne 1/7 177 | 177 | 1/7 17 | 17 | 1/7 1/2 
No rule or regulation is enforced with abso Newport, Mon. .... nt: tf i ae} Ain 1/7 | #Qir7 | o4ay? 172 
lute strictness, and if a rule or law becomes Saree: = nm esha to, : 54 1/53 | 4+ 1/53 | 1/54/11 5a 1/1 
repugnant to the general sense of the com Nottingham | .°°"" | i? 4 : | 117 ‘i = : - 24 
munity it sooner or later is not enforced and Citan baaipate ca 1/4 1/4 u/s 1/4 14) 14 | 1/4 1/0 
ws P Wein "ease Sa eerie 7 [7 7 7 7 | 7 7 2 
is repealed. Among operatives in the build aa. 1/34 | alge 1/34 13a : 3a | iiss He 1/3 
ing trade the writer has thought he has Plymouth ......_! 1/5 ee 1/5 16 | 1 | 414 1/03 
noticed lately a tendency to speak well of the Pontypridd........ 1/7 | 1/7 1/7 | 17 1/7 171 °37n 1/24 
introduction of piecework, and although this —— owes : $i : 44 aie : 44 | 1 ist : 4} : 4h : 3 
may not find expression in trade-union action Reading -.....:...| 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/4 1/4 144 | 1/4 1a | 10 
just yet, it would stand a very good chance ——_ cocseoce | S/T diem Cia ley MI? ae yee 1/24 
of doing so at an early date if piecework could a era |. : sf 444 ifst ae : 34 ; ae : 9 ti 
be shown in actual practice to be beneficial St. Albans ......;. | 1/34) 1 3f | 2/as 1 af 1 34 i/f ifs 0/112 
to both sides. To effect this the whole situa St. ee ee HT 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/24 
tion must be carefully thought out beforehand > + pyaadlalaptag : i tg tint . : St 4 iss ; Bt fet 
so that no mistake is made in the matter. Shrewsbury ...... 1/53; 1/5 1/5} 1/54 | 1/5} 1/5 1/53 1/ik 
The man who has his whole faculties set on Southampton oe 1 it vat 1/43) 1a 1/45} 1 af ; 1/4d] 1/0 
the production of the greatest possible amount er tn ian a aie ade A/ég) 2 A/a) 2/te) 2 it | iat 
- - Southport ........ 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 | Bis: | 1j7? | 1/2 
of work during the day soon becomes extra en ag . 4/7 ap 1/7 af af } a]? a HS 
ordinarily efficient an under iecework Stockport ........ {7 / {7 (7 {7 (7 /7 /2 
caine larce econ it he is of " aaiaaey nara le pay ] a ai? 1/7 yi 4 a/? | qu aye | 1 /2% 
. =?» . es | yTrent .... 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 5 a 1/7 1/7 | 1/23 
human clay these large wages are de- Se 1/3} | 1/34 1/34 1/34 1/34 1/33 1/3 | 0/113 
moralising, and he ‘ plays’’. for part Sunderland ...... 1/7 | 1/7 A/7 1/7 1/7 | 1/7 1/7 1/24 
of each week; if the rate is cut a feeling Ht me SLT EM $i. th fh ot 2 ae ee 1/28 
az EN as cheney 4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/6 | 178 | 178 1/0 
: of resentment and injustice is set up; if, on Tauntom.......... 1/s 1/3 1/3 1/% 1/34} 1/3 1/32 | o.11f 
2 the other hand, the organiser, recognising the = ie abeas*s 1 3f 134 1/34 1/34 1/34 13 1/34 oiit 
3 : inevitable, fixes a low rate, the operator not Wakefield ........ 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 | 1/7 1/7 1/2t 
: having trained himself to the necessary skill bene ststeeeese 1/54 1/54 1/54 1/54 1/54 | 1/5 1/54 tied 
4 finds he cannot make a living wage and turns eee sess if ii i if iff HE i i/2 
ht the proposition down. . etieisiwrarn ve 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/2} 
[*,* The author of these articles writes a “s pag : fot tit 1 ist ii ait | 1/3 1/34 tity, 
from bis own experience, and we do not neces- Worcester ........ 1/5 1/5 1 i 1/5 1's | 1's 1's if 
sarily endorse all his observations.—Ed.1 | BRS SS |} 16 1/5 t ist 15 i ist 1 ist 1 et RS, = sera 
(For rates of wages in the Building Trade im Sootiand, see page 909.) 
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® THE BUILDER ¥& 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see 
Certain conditions 


are advertised in this number. 


im some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the 


beyond those given im the f aay te atm 
peng Bene gery 


are imposed 
tender ; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for tenders ; and 
that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names 
of those willong to submit tenders, may be sent im ; the name and address at ihe end is the person from whom 
or place where quanisties, forms of tender, &<., may be obiained. 





BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


x IUNE 1.—Lytham.—Hovses.—Erection of 30 
houses for the Borough of Lytham St. Anne’s in con- 
nection with the hous schemes of the Council. 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, St. Annes-on-the-Sea. 

JUNE 2.—Aldershot.—PaINtTING.—For painting 
Aldershot Park Mansion, for the T.C. Mr. J. Neave, 
Borough Surveyor, Aldershot. 

JUNE 2.— Bishop Auckland. ExTENSION — Extension 
of Close House Workmen’s Club and Institute, Ltd. 
Mr. F. H. Livesey, architect, Cockton Hill, Bishop 
Auckland. 

Junge 2.—East Ham, E.6.—REpAIRs, PAINTING, 
&c.—Repairs, painting and sundry works at various 
schools in the Borough. Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, East Ham, E.6. Deposit 108. per copy per 
school. 

JUNE 2.—Halifax.—ALTERATIONS, &C.—Alterations 
and additions to buildings, Charlestown, to form refuse 
salvage depot. Mr. A. C. Tipple, Borough Engineer, 
Cc y-street, Halifax. Deposit £2 2s 

JuNE 2.—Hatel Grove.— PAINTING.—For decoration 
of Hazel-grove Mechanics’ Institution. Secretary, at 
the Institute. 

JUNE 2.—Manchester.—HoOvses.—Erection of from 

4 to 90 houses on Newton Heath Estate, and from 4 to 
200 at Wilbraham-road,forthe T.C. Housing Director, 
Manchester. Deposit £1 1s. 
Wivune 2.—Newport (Mon).--HovusEs.—For erecting 
six or ten houses. for the Newport Electricity and 
Tramways Committee, in Corporation-road. Borough 
Engineer, 8, Corn-street, Newport. Deposit £2 2s 

June 2.—West Ham.—CLEANSING, PAINTING, 
AND REPAIRING.—Cleansing, painting and repairing 
various schools internally am the summer vacation 
for the County Borough of West Ham Educatior 
Committee. Mr. John H. Jacques, Lic.R.1.B.A., 
Architect to the Committee, 61, West Ham-lane. 
Stratford, E.15. Deposit £1. 

Junge 4,—Bournemouth.—GREENHOUSES, &¢.— 
Tenders and schemes for building greenhouses, instalia- 
tion of heating apparatus, &c., for the C.B. ®t Ae 
Dolamore, FSi. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Bournemouth. 

JUNE 4¢.—Brentford—Hovusrs, &c.—Erection of 
12 houses near The Ride, Boston-road, Brentford, and 
the road and drainage work required, for the Middlesex 
C.c. Mr. A. Dryland, County Engineer, Middlesex 
Guildhall, Westminster, 8.W.1. Deposit £2 2s. 

June 4.—Cardiganshire—ScHOOL REPAIRS AN! 
PaINTING.—For the Cardiganshire Education Com- 
mittee: Aberayron District—New Quay Council 
School, painting, colouring and repairs; Cross Inn 
School, painting and colouring; Gwenllu School, new 


class-room wall ; Talgarreg Sc a a ma —_ 


and repairs: Cardigan I 
school and Beulah school, painting and colouring ; 
District — Bryn-road Central School, 


mpeter 
pm a painting and colouring; Blaenau School. 
painting and colouring; Lianwnen, repiping water 
supply; Bettws non-provided school, painting, 
&c.. Newcastle Emlyn District—Pontgerreg and 
Penmorfa schools, painting and colouring; Adpar, 
painting ; St. David's, repairs; Brongest and Capel 
Cynan school houses, painting. Mr. Khys Jones, 
Architect (South Division), Llandyssul. 


County 
Jung 4.—Crickhowell—REINFORCED CONCRETE 
Work.—For construction of reinforced concrete 


reservoir at Clydach, Lianelly, Breconshire, 

for the Criekhowell R.D.C. Mr. F.J. Hurley, Surveyor 

to the Council, Beaufort Chambers, Crickhowell. 

1 Is. 

~~ aa i -—LopGE.—Erection of East 

Lodge, Comiston-road, for the Parish Council. Mr. 

J. M Johnston, architect, 47, Charlotte-street, Leith, 

JuNE 4.—G w.— VARIOUS WoORKS.— For works in 

connection with football, tennis, and bowling pavilions 

at Parkhead Recreation Ground; also Cash Office at 

Richmond Park. Mr. J. Lindsay, Town Clerk, City 
Chambers. 

.—SHELTER.— Construction 

yons ot eee t Gorleston, for the T.C. 


tramway shelter a 
ur ae hompees. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 


Groat Yarmouth. —CorTTaGE.—Erection of a 


JUNE 4. 
t Red-lane, Limpsfield, for the Surrey Agri- 
parm “Committee. Major C. R. Harding, County 


Land Agent, County all Annexe, Kingston-on- 
Thames. Deposit £1 1s. 


NE 4.— —PalIntTine.—For painting parts 
of the Poor Law Institution, for the Board of G sien. 
titution. 
a ot i iethempien.—FLAT8.— Erection of Class 
“Al” flats (living room and one bedroom), on the 
Bunting-road, Balfour-road, and Arthur-street site. 
Tender A, Six blocks, comprising 44 flats; Tender B, 
four blocks, com 44 flats. Mr. Herbert Hankin- 
son, Town Clerk, Guil 1, Northampton. Deposit £5. 
June 4.—R —Hoveses.—Erection of 24 houses, 
urveyor, Town Hall, Royton. Deposit 


— U.D.C. 
8. : 

— HovseEs.—Erection' of blocks 
Mh ten tae: and three apartment houses, 
to be completed by August, 1924. Mr. T. 8. Peace, 


architect, Kirkwall. Deposit £1 1s. 


JUNE AON ~e 
alterations and additions at the engine house at the 
sewage works, forthe U.D.C. Mr. E. Beeching, Clerk, 
Council Offices, Sunbury-on-Thames. 

JUNE 4.—Truro,—BuNGALOW.— Erection of bunga- 
low in Falmouth-road. Mr. A. J. Cornelius, architect, 
Truro. 

JUNE 4.—Wolverhampton.—Hovses.—Erection of 
100 houses on Birches Barn Estate, for the T.C. 
Borough Accountant, Town Hall, Wolverhampton 
Deposit £2 2s. 

June 5.—Barking.— Hovses.— Erection of about 100 
houses of various types on the Greatfields Estate, 
— for the U.D.C. Mr. C. J. Dawson, 
F.R.1.B.A., Clock House Chambers, East-street, 
Barking. Deposit £2. 

June 5.—Bradford.——LABORATORIES.—For forming 
building laboratories, Technical College, for the T.C 
City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

Junk 5.—Cowdenbeath.—- PaInTING.— For the painter 
work of 16 houses, in Stenhouse-street, for the T.C. 
Mr. C. A. Alexander, Burgh Surveyor, Town House, 
Cowdenbeath. Deposit 22 2s. 

Junge 5. — Crewe.— Hovses.— Erection of 16 
houses, forthe T.C. Mr. L. 8t. G. Wilkinson, Borou,s h 
Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Crewe. Deposit 42 :+ 

JuNE 5.—Gellygaer—-FENcING —For supply of 
about 250 yards of wrought-iron fencing, unclimbat |: 
5 ft. high, to the Gellygaer U.D.C. Mr. E. Read. 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Council Offices, Hengoed, Glam. 

JUNE 5.—Porth ( Rhondda). REINFORCED CONCRETF 
SToRE.—For Rhondda U.D.C., a reinforced concrete 
store, 78 ft. by 24 ft. by 20 ft. high, at the refuse 
destructor works at Appletree, Porth. Standard wage 
rate for respective class of work to be paid by con- 
tractor. The Engineer to the Council (Mr. E. Taylor), 
Council Offices, Pentre, Rhondda. Deposit £1 1s. 

JUNE 5.—Ruan—PaIntTine.—For painting and 
repairs to Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. F. G. Pedlar, Ruan 
Churchtown, Cornwall. 

JUNE 5. — Salford. — ADLITIONS. — Additions to 
Nurses’ Home of the Union Infirmary, for the Board of 
Guardians. Mr. E. Inchley, Clerk, Poor Law 
Offices, Eccles New-road, Salford. Deposit 42 2s. 

Juxe 6,—Dunfermline.— FENCING, &0.— Wood 
fencing and gates, iron fencing and gates, &c., at 
Brucefield housing scheme, for the T.C. Burgh ELngi- 
neer, City Chambers, Dunfermline. 

JUNE 6.—Gl ganshire VARIOUS WORKS.—For 
the following works for Glamorganshire County Council : 
(a) Painting of bridges at Abercynon, Pencoed, Briton 
Ferry, Ystalyfera and Pontardawe ; 





and Ystalyfera main road improvements at Godrer- 

pow RL EL T.U. wage and hours 
Sir TM 1 Franklyn Clerk the } t 

tract. . Manse to 

Council, Glamorgan County Hail, Cardiff, and, for 

Contenst (6) only, at County Police Station, Pontar- 

we. 

June 6.—Leeds.—Nexees’ Home.— Extensions 

nurses’ home at Leeds Township I . Architects, 

G. Fredk. Bowman & Son, Greek-street, 

JUNE 6.—Leeds.—Patxtive.—For outside painting 
at the Central Home, Street-lane, Roundhay, for the 
Board of Guardians. ‘Mr. James H. Ford, Clerk, Poor- 
Law Offices, South-parade, Leeds. 

*x JUNE 6.—London, W.7.—REPAINTING aND REPAIR- 
IvG.—Internal repainting and repairing at Blocks 
B., E., and F., and entrance and for external 
and other repairs to the farm of the Central 
London District School, Greenford-avenue, Hanwell, 

’.7. Mr. Geo. P. Morrell, Clerk to the Managers at 
the School. Deposit £1 (Treasury Note). a 

JUNE 6.—Mirfield.—BUnGaLows.— Erection of four 
semi-detached bungalows at iw. Mirfield. Mesars 
C. H. Marriott, Son & Shaw, 

Dewsbury. 

JUN 6.—Throop.—CorTrTaGe.— Erection of 
at ay ee + Bournemouth, for the Southampton C.C. 

r. A. L. Roberta; County Architect, The Castle, 
Winchester. 

Juxe 6.—West Suffolk.—PatxtTise.—For painting 
and repairs to the following Council Schools: Assing- 
ton, Be , Brockley, Fornham All Sainta, New- 
market Technical Institute, Whixoe, Wickhambrook, 
and Woolpit, for the West Suffolk ce. County Archi- 
tect, Mr. A. Ainsworth Hunt, 51a, Abbeygate-street, 
Bury St. Edmund's. 

JUNE *.—Wood Green.—SuEps, &¢.—Provision of 
additiona! lavatory accommodation in the Pavilion, 
and erection of a store shed at White Hart-lane Recrea- 
tion Ground, for the U.D.C. Mr. C. H. Croxford 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Wood Green, N.22. 

JUNE 7.—Bradford—Hovses.—For the erection 
of 9, 58 and 34 houses on three different sites, for the 
T.C. City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

JUNE 7.—Bradford. TENEMENT DWELLINGS.— Erec- 
tion of 66 tenement dwellings, Lon ds district, for 
the T.C. City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

JUNE 7.—Cardiff .— PaInTING.— Painting of 12 houses 
in Eldon-street, six houses in Railway-terrace, and 
three houses in Kitchener-road, for the T.C. City 
Architect, City Halil, Cardiff. 

JUNE 7.—Radelifie.— H ovsEs— Erection of 30 houses, 
for the U.D.C. Mr. W. L. Rothwell, Surveyor, Rad- 
cliffe. Deposit £2 2s. 

JUNE 7.—Stranraer-—Hovses,—Erection of ten 
houses at Broomfield-gardens, for the T.C. Mr. John 
Bennock, Town Clerk, Stranraer. Deposit £1 Is. 


Sow cchosios (1) Baiael be Dost Conan Philip- 
of new schools: (1) School for Cc a 
lane; (2) Boys’ School, Vale-road, for the Tottenham 
Education Committee. ‘Mr. C. E. Blackbourn, M.S.A., 
architect, 374-8, Old-street, E.C.2. Deposit £8 3s, 
for each school. 

JUNE 7.—Warrington—PaInTiIne.—Painting and 
decorating of various schools, for the T.C. Mr. Andrew 


(bd) Pontardawe M. Ker, Borough Engineer, Warrington. - 





BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND.* 


Tue following are the present rates of wages in the building trade in the principal towns of 














Scotland. 
that may occur :— 
Car- 
Wwasons. Brick penters, Pilas- 
layers. | Joiners.' terers. 
Aberdeen 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 
Airdrie 1/8 1/8 18 1/8 
Atexandria 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Arbrosth.......... | a | af 1/7 1/7 
yee te EO 18 1/8 ime | 1/8 
Bathgate.......... } 1 is | 178 | 178 
Blairgowrie........ | 1/7 — 1/7 | 1/7 
OS yReersreatrs oe 1/48 | 1/8 1/3 
Coatbridge ........ } 1/7? 1/7 | 1/8 1's 
Dumbarton ...... | 1/7 1/77 | 177 l/s 
EGS 1/6 176 | 1/98 16 
Dundee Fe a emacs 18 1/4 l/s 13 
Dunfermline ...... 1/7 1/7 | 1/7 | 1/7 
Edinburgh .. 1/8 18 1/8 18 
oe ges tae ive. Beex bee 1/7 
Fort William 16 | 16] 1% 16 
Galashiels . 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 1/6 
SD 3 aha on ake 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Greemock § .0..cece 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 
Hamilton OO ee 18 1/8 1/8 
vei a 6.00% i if 1/6 1/6 1/6 
Helensburgh ...... | 1/8 13 | 18 18 
Inverness ........ | 1/34 owe 1; 14 
Kilmarnock ...... } 1/7 a. t- 39% 1/7 
Kirkealdy .... 1/7 1/7? | 1/7 1/7 
Kirkwall 1% 1/5 | 1/4 1/7 
DOPE: ecanbenoou 1/7 1:7 | 1/7 1/7 
pip honepeteces. 18 1 | 1% 18 
Motherwell ...... 138 1/8 1/8 18 
PEER: pacaresames 1/8 1/8 1% 18 
OPPO oF 1/8 1/3 1/8 18 
Stirlingshire( Eacters 

DIN, cacasvne 8 1/8 if 1/8 
We ‘visiucsoss 1/8 1/8 1/8 18 


Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors 








Brick- Plas 
| Slaters.| Plum- Painters. Masons’ layers’ terers’ 
bers. ’ Labourers. 

1 1 /®} 1/4 i/-to1/s 

|} 1 lis | 1/6) 1/3 

| 18 l/s | 1/6 12 

Be 1/7 1/6 m/l 

| 1/8 | 1/8 1/6 1/3 

i as] if 1/6 12 

| w7ios4f 1/6 - 

i 1/8 | 1/8 1/6 1/72 

| 18] if 1/6 1/23 
1/7 1/7 1/6 12 
18 1/8 1/6 172 1/24 Ls 
14 1/8 16 1/6 
1/7 1/7 146 if 

| 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/8 

1/7 1/7 1/5 1/23 
1 1/6 1/6 ijl 
1/6 1/6 1/5 iat 
1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
1/7 1/7 1/6 ifito! 2% 
1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
1/8 1/6 1/6 1/14 
1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
1/44 1/4 1/3 104.to1? 
18 1/8 1/6 1/24 
17 1/7 1/6 17 
1/5 1/5 14 if 
1/7 | #177 156 1/23 
18 1/8 16} 172 
1/8 1/8 1% 1, 
1/8 1/8 14 i722 
1/8 i/8 1/6 1/3 
1/8 1/8 1/6 if 
18 1/8 1/6 1 




















* The infurmation g«tven 
Wales are given on page ° 


in this teble  copyricht. The rates of wages tp the various towns t© England and 
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Jove &.—Altrincham.-- ExTENSIONS.-— Extensions to * JUNE 11.—Mansfield.—Hovses.—Housing Scheme forthe Gaardiansofthe Union. Mr. Lovel Smeathman, 
the County High Schoo! for Girls, Altrincham. Mr. No. 2, Bull Farm site:—Erection of 30 houses Clerk, 1, The Broadway, Hemel Hempstead. Deposit 
_ Bestwick, County Architect, Chester. Deposit type A, in five blocks of six houses; 14 houses in £1 Is. 
€1 1s. pairs semi-bungalow design No. 1; 18 houses in JUNE 18.—Heme! Hempstead.—CoTTaGes — Erection 
Jcxe 4%.—Blackpool._ScnHoo..—-Erection of first pairs semi-bungalow design No. 2; and the drainage, of 12 cottages, for the R.D.C. Mr. T. H. Lightbody, 
section of secondary school for girls. for the T.C. fencing, asphalting and water supply in connection with architect, 16, Alexandra-road, Hemel Hempstead. 
Mr. F. Wood, Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, these houses for the Borough of Mansfield. Mr.Waude Deposit £1 1s. 
Blackpool. Deposit ¢2 Thompson, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and JUNE 18.—Middlesbrough.— H oUSES.— Alternative 
Jvse &. ican ng eg a ’ a Surveyor, Market-street, Mansfield. tenders for ee pare erection of a total of 90 or 
houses in stone and five houses in ‘kwork on the ove 11.— _—Hovses.— > 180 additional houses, at the Garden Colony Estate, 
Windy Nook Site, for the U.D.C. Mr. Chas. W. Hall, oe C.. 20 a en aes panpes Marton-grove, Grove-hill, for the Housing Committee 
Architect, Council Buildings, Felling. Surveyor to the Council, Pontymoel. near Pontypool. f the County Borough of Middlesbrough. Mr. S. E. 
Jcxe &.—Liverpool.— Roors,—Re-covering roofs JUNE 11.—W rne.—HOUSES.— Erection Burgess, Borough Engineer, Architect and Surveyor, 
with asbestos cement tiles at Dingle-lane Special  o¢ 62 houses (non-parlour type), and also 6 shops on Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough. 
School, for the Tc. Land Steward and Surveyor, their housing estate forthe U_D.C. Mr. W.J. Tennant, JUNE 1L8.—Musselburgh.— BripGe.— Widening of new 
Municipal Buildings, Liverpool. Ropergate Chambers, Pontefract. Deposit £2. stone bridge over the River Esk, for the T.C. Messrs. 


eyo ee an digg oreting _— JUNe 12,—London, E.—ALTERATIONS.—For certain Blyth & Blyth, Civil _Engineers, 135, George-street, 

ed ist Kenfig-hill.’ Glam 6 OME ES DA” alterations and additions to the residential block at Edinburgh. Deposit £2 2s. Kee S 

eee —St. Columb.-PaINTING.—For painting the Hospital, Cambridge-road, for the Bethnal Green * JUNE 19.—Nottingham.— EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
JUNE . et P Board of Guardians. Mr. C. Faulkner Jones, Clerk, —Extension of the existing hutting at Nottingham 


Employment Exchange for the Comissioners of His 
Majesty’s Office of Works. Contracts Branch, 
H.M.O.W., King Chariles-street, London, 8.W.1. 


and redecorating St. Columb Wesleyan Chapel. Rev. 
¥. Spicer, The Manse, St. Columb. 
Jusk &—Wolsingham.— PatxtTinG.—Painting and 


Administrative Offices, 79a, Bishop’s-road, E.2. 
Deposit £2 2s. 


decoration of Wolsingham Grammar School. Director JUNE 13.—Bermondsey.—BatTus, &¢.— Erection of f 
of Education, Shire Hall, Durham. baths and wash-houses, for the B.C. Mr. F. Ryall, gt ee —Wak MEMORIAL.—Erection of 
JUNE 9%— —IstittTe.—-Erection of Town Clerk, Town Hall, Spa-road, 8.E. Deposit war wemorial, Cowdray Halland Art Gallery extension 
memorial institate. Mr. D. C. Herbert, Brynsiencyn, £2 2s, ne When : st pape ne hv py 
* __ pe wey teen 7? for the T.C. Messrs. A. Marshall, Mackenzie & Son, 
Lianfair. JUNE 13. -—PAINTING.-—For Glamorgan Union-street, Aberdeen 
Jcuxe 9.—Cwmmawr (Ca ).—CONVER County Mental Hospital Committee, the external JUNE 20.-—Fishguard.— ALTERATIONS, &c.— For 


osx OF BUILDINGS.—For adapting existing dwelling- painting of all wood and iron work at Parcgwillt |). RADE: sg é aa an ted ier cee 
an and farm baildings at Commies to premises for Mental Hospital, Bridgend. Work comprises male and _ ring, pe pare —_ pote a hs — 
school of advanced instruction, for Carmarthenshire female divisions, administrative block, adjoining 5 @ Martin. Se — e — s = , oe -_) r. 
Education Committee. Mr. W. Vincent Morgan, buildings, workshops, dining halls, church, farm °° {*- “@ttin, Secretary, London House, hisiguard. 
A.R.1-B.A., County Architect, Council Offices, Car- buildings, lodges, &c. Preliminary specified cleaning IT NE 21.—Gloucester.- ~ EXTENSION .— Erection of 
marthen. work to be first carried out, and three coats of best an extension to the Nurses’ Home, for the General 
Jcxe 9.—Pontygwaith.—REBUILDING.—-For taking oil paints of approved tints to be added. Mr. Hugh W. Committee of the Royal Infirmary, Gloucester. Mr 


down and rebuilding (on a new site) Soar Welsh Con- Davies, Clerk and Steward, Bridgend. = hohe ga architect, 9, Berkeley-street, Gloucester 

gregational Chapel, Pontygwaith, for the Trustees. *xJUNE 13,.—Brighton—SHOPs AND DWELLING- epost — =s. : Peete 2 

Mr. David Hughes, 77, Llewellyn-street, Pontygwaith. Hovses.—Erection of four combined shops and dwell- JUNE 27.—Swadlineote.—PAINTING, &¢—For re- 
decorating the Empire, Swadlincote, throughout 


Deposit £2 2s. ing-houses, for the County Borough of Brighton, on the : , : . 
Jose 9. —Staffordshire.— Datny.— Erection and Moulsecomb Housing Estate, Lewes-road, adjoining Messrs. Ward & Saddington, Empire, Swadlincote. 
completion of a new dairy at the Farm Institute, the N.E. boundary of the County Borough of AUGUST 21.—Cape Town.—RESIDENCES, A&C. 
Rodbaston, near Penkridge, for the Staffordshire frighton. Messrs. Clayton & Black, 10, Prince Albert- —For erecting residences for men and women, Prin- 
Edueation Committee. Mr. Graham Balfour, Director street; Messrs. T. Garrett & Son, 34, Ship-street; Mr. cipal’s house, and other contingent works at the site 
ot Edneation, County Education Offices, Stafford. . Wallis Long, 56, East-street; Mr. W. H. Overton, of the new University buildings, Grote Schuur, for the 
Deposit £1 1s. M H k ‘ 22, Ship-street. Deposit £1. University Council. High Commissioner for South 
JUNE 9 —Talybont.— MEMORIAL HALL — For erection ‘<E 123.— ies . i a i ae Africa, Trafalgar-square, London, W.(., and Messrs. 
of proposed memorial hall at Talybont. Mr John  ,,90%"\i- Carlisle ALtERATIONS “For alteration® Hawke & McKinlay, and C. P. Walgate, The Rhodes 
Morgan, Secretary, Talybont, or Mr J. Lewis Evans, Mr. Heary C. Marks, surveyor, 18, "Fisher-street. Buildings, St. George’s-street, Cape Town. Deposit 


architect and surveyor, 21, Great Darkgate-street, Carlisle £10. 
ee NO DaTE,—Aberdare.— BUILDING AND MACHINERY.— 


Aberystwyth. <a " : - 
une 9.—Thorpe Fen Dykes.—CHAPEL.— Building of JUNE 13.—Cornwall.—REepatrs.—For repairs at For the Executive Board of the Aberdare and District 
a chapel and schoolroom at Thorpe Fen Dykes (about Besore Farm, Kenwyn; Coosewartha Farm, St. General Hospital: (a) Erection of operating theatres, 
1 mile from Little Steeping station). Mr. F. Wood’s Asues; Mithian Farm, St. Agnes; Little Halvosso rest wards, laundry, 4c. ; (4) extensions and alterations 
Greenwood Cafe, Lumley-road, Skegness. Farm, Mabe; Menerdue Farm, Stithians; Trevease to the central heating system ; (¢) for supply of laundry 
JUNE 9.—Wa _—RENOvATION.—For the in- ream, f nne noe apa —— Farm, Gwinear; Laity machinery. Mr. O. P. Bevan, Station-road, Bargoed 
side renovation of Brick-street Mission. Secretary,  5°"Vh. Ga tran oc. ee wae on, Enoder, Deposit on contract (a), £5. 
32, Hopwood-street, Warrington. npr or 2 i. Tru ct son, County Land No D,vTe.—Blaby.—ALTERATIONS.—Structural al 

Tce 9. — Winchester. — DECORATION. — Internal 48et. County Hall, Truro. terations at the Blaby Isolation Hospital, for the 
decoration of Nurses’ Home at the Royal Hampshire JUNE 13.—Kiveton Park.—BatTuroom, &c.—Provi- _ Leicestershire Isolation Hospital Committee. Messrs. 
County Hospital, Winchester. Mr. Herbert Masilen, sion of a bathroom, lavatory, &c., to the Head Teacher's Pick, Everard & Keay, architects, 6, Millstone-lane, 
Secretary, Winchester, house at Wales Kiveton Park Council School, for the Leicester. 

JUNE 9. —Ynysybwl (near Pontypridd). WALL.—For West Riding E.C. Education Dept., County Hall, No DatTe.—Conway.—PAaINTING.—Scraping and re- 











erecting for the local committee of the Ocean Recreation Wakefield. painting of river bridge with the Torbay Paint Co.’s 
Scheme a boundary wall approximately 240 yds. long JcuNE 13,—Manchester.—PAINTING.—Painting of paint for the superstructure, and the United Paint Co. 8 
by 7 ft. high, with entrance gates. Mr. T. Davies, the standards and guide framing of No. 6 Gasholder * Bitumaline ”’ for the under-structure. — ser Thos. 

Yestminster, 


rynteg, Yuysybwl. of the Bradford-road Gasworks, forthe T.C. Secretary, Jones & Son, 5, Little George-street, 


Secretary, 

JUNE 10.—Barnsley.—Hovses.— Barnsley T.C. in- Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester. S.W. 1. 
vite tenders for erection of 32 non-parlour houses on JUNE 13.—Manchester.—PaINTING.—Painting of No DaTE.—Cowdenbeath BUSINESS PREMISES.— 
Reconstruction of and additions to property at Broad- 


Wilthorpe-avenue, and four parlour-type houses to the standards and guide framing of No. 7 Gasholder. at 
face Huddersfield-road, Barnsley. Mr. H. Taylor, the Gaythorn Gasworks, for the T.C, Secretary, Gas : ‘ ; 
“ Fairfield House,” Barnsley. Department, Town Hall, Manchester. —, ae © beers architects, 5, East 
Juxe 10.—Cudworth, near Barnsley—- DECORATING . JUNE 13.—Stanningley.—TELEPHONE ExCHANGR.— ‘NO Date a Bechom, Palette. For the painting 
Cleaning and decorating of the West End Club, H.M.O. Works invite tenders (all trades) for theerection of various farm houses and buildings on the Bearpark 
Ondworth. Secretary, Mr. A. Robinson, 196, Barnsley- — of New Telephone Exchange. Plans, specifications and jistate. Mr. A_S. Douglas Bearpark Colliery Durham 


street, for the Cowdenbeath Co-operative Society. 


Meher Maher we Peete kee ae 


road, Cudworth. forms of contract may be seen at M.O.W., Great = seer’ 
a. 7 - - ° ms ~™. . es Tea N ), ; a "SES — ‘ ‘ ! 
JUSE 10.—Darton.—Hov se.—Tenders are invited George-street, Leeds. Contracts’ Branch, H.M. Office in ene tt ee a wD “ —— 
for the erection of a house and shop, Church-street, of Works, King Charles-street, London, S.W.1, De- side of Vicarage site. Surveyor, Couneil Offices, Gilder- 
Darton, near Barnsley. Messrs. R. & W. Dixon, posit £1 Is. some, near pe yar ce Te 
. 5 Ps - Ea ; s a > ,eeds. 
et ee eee: June 13.—Westbourne.— REPAIRS. &0.— Repairs and No Date.—Govan.—AppITIons.—Construction, for 


JUNE 10.—-Wombwell.— BUSINESS PREMISES.—Busi- _re-decorations at the Westbourne Workhouse for the the Gov . i i : tea 
: i : : ve Govan ¢ bin: *arish Council, of a sanitary 
ness premises. garage, and ball-room, High-street, Board of Guardians. Mr. J. W. Loader Cooper, 14 block at the Sectican Goscanad tocamel Gueaa. Mr 
Wombwell, for Mr. James Charlesworth. Messrs. Queen-street, Emsworth. "John Mitchell, Clerk. 7-8. Carlton-piace, Glasgow. ee. 
Goodworth & Fox, 9, Priory-place, Doncaster. JUNE 14, — Middleton. — Hovses.— Lump sum No DaTe.—Haslingden.— PaInTING.—For the paint- 
JUNE 11.—-Brighton. ~ Roor.—For repairing roof tenders are invited for the erection of ten hovises ing and decorating of Manchester-road Wesleyan 
of Corn Exchange, for the T.C. Mr. J. H. Rothwell, consisting of three pairs t “A114” and two pairs Chureh, Haslingden. Mr. Arthur Brocklehurst, archi- 
Town Clerk, Brighton. Deposit 10s. 6d. type “A113,” for the iddleton T.C. Borough tect, St. James Chambers, Waterfoot, near Manchester. 
* JUNE 11.—Chelmsford ( Essex).— H EADQUARTERS.— Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Middleton. Deposit £2 2s. 
Erection of headquarters, 5th Battn., Essex Regt., Deposit £2 2s. No Dare.—Heckmondwike.— BUNGALOW.— Erection 
Halstead, for the Basex Territorial Army Association. JUNE 14. — Rhymney. — Hovses. — Erecti of a bungalow at 6, Lane-ends, Gomersal-road, Heck- 
The Secretary, Essex Territorial Army Association, Rhymney upc. of fen nomnes at Bane Ion mondwike. Mr. Henry KR. Wharton, architect, Exchange 
Market-road, Chelmsford. Deposit £2 2s. Rhymney. Mr. A. F. Webb, M.S.A., Tredegar Cham- Buildings, Mirfield. Len 
JUNe 11.—Dewsdury.—CONVENIENCES.—Additions bers, Blackwood, Mon. =. he a oe TAR a og ae 
to conveniences, near the Covered Market, for the T.C. ‘ CG ions we. ECORATIONS, &C., AND TAR AVES? anes, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Dewsbury. se eo ee ~ oye Cape decorations, &c., and tar paving at the various schools. 
Jose 11.—Doncaster.—Hovses.—Construction of masonry. a ~ 100 ft. high, on celeteneed elisk - for the Education Committee of the Borough of 
12 houses at Balby, for the T.C. Mr. F. Oscar Kirby, pee Toggay: we (Works De ssent Senpatal Hornsey. Mr. A. W. Allen, Secretary for Education, 
Borough Engineer, 2, Priory-place, Doncaster. De- War Graves Commission, 82 Bamps We _——~ Hornsey Education Office, 6, Topsfield-parade, Crouch 
posit £2 2a. posit £5 5s ° , ° nd, N. ; 
Jone 11. -— Hilton. — Baipee.—Widenin pg gene _ No Date.—Maesteg.HospitalL BLOCK.—For erect- 
o- g Hilton fove 15.—bkondon, W.C.—LETTER-SORTING OFFICF. ing a new administrative block, together with altera- 


CA: Samarra Ee 


Bridge and Flood Arches, on the Derby-Utt - > : - Be - 
en at Hilton,  & the Eesbuthies ror id aes 3 Erection of a new letter-sorting office at Mount tions and additions at the Maesteg and District Hospi- 
Horton, County Surveyor, County Offices, St. Marv’s Pleasant, London, W.C., for the Commissioners of tal. Messrs. Johnson & Richards, architects, Merthyr 
Gate, Derby. Deposit £2 2s. : , a — ggg Rone cme —— Branch, Tydfil. Deposit £3 3s. 
rae ; , .M.O.W., ng Charles-street, London, S.W.1 Nop wey -SUNDAY SCHOOL,—Sunday 
JcNe 11.—Islington, London, N.19.—ALTE Ns spoait € sheanes mac . : Oo Pst Teeeee a. —SEEDAY SORO0L. Senay 
gue REPAIRS, CONVERSION.— Teccmees eat cami D>posit £1 1s.(cheques made payable tothe Secretary)’ School for the Trustees of Roberttown Wesleyan Cen- 
in the conversion of the Probation Block at the schools _ JUNE 15,—Orby.—RESTORATION.—For the restora- tenary Church. R. Castle & Son, architects, Midland 
in Andover-row, Hornsey-road, N., into nurseries for 208 of the south aisle of Orby Church, near Burgh. Bank Chambers, Cleckheaton. 
children for the Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of Rev. Dr. Rowton, Oxby Vicarage. * No DaTe.—-St. Albans.—KEpatks.—Certain repairs 
St. Mary, Islington. Mr. Edmund J. Harrison, JUxé 15. — Bristol. —SakD.— Reconstruction of to the exterior of the Dagnall-street Baptist Church. 
vic. R.1.B.A., architect, 23, Berkeley-road, Crouch transit shed “ U, Bristol, for the Docks Committee. Mr. A. M. Gentle, 30. Church-crescent, St. Albans. 
Bai, N38. Deoosit f2. Mr. Ligne A.  eenwee Chief Engineer's Office, Avon- No Date. — Tredegar. — ALTERATIONS.— Additions 
JUNE 11.—Kent.-PalnTiInG.—For cleaning, paint- ™outh Docks. posit £5. and alterations to the Tredegar Park Cottage Hospital, 
ing and repairs to various schools, for the Education JUSE 18.—Gravesend.—COMPRESSOR HOUSE.—FErec- Tredegar, Mon. Mr. A. F. Webb, M.S.A., Tredegar 
+ eng va Ww eg ye architect, Sessions ry tora eg —- Marshes, for the Chambers, Blackwood. Deposit £2 2s. 
e, ] stone, sit, 21 1a, <. Mr. F. T. Grant, 4, Woodville-terrace, Gravesend. No Date.—Wi -—ALTERATIONS.—For altera- 
JUNE 11.—-Kirkburton.—PaIxtIvG.—Outside paint- Deposit £1. tions to Club be Wibsey. Mr. Sohn Jackson, 
oe ote hows Bevemel, hed Cottage Homes, &c., KIUNE 18.—Hemel Hempstead.—ConstrucTiION architect, 40, Sunbridge-road, Wibsey. 
Sa ae ee ee eee = Ase Autenamons—Constraction of a new Murece’ No DaTe.—York.—Hovses.—For erection of two 


: urton, Architect, West Riding Home and alterations to the Infirmary Block and ; j te i. 
Asylums Board Offices, Wakefield. Laundry ,at the Hemel Hempstead wen 7 A Inetitution on hte ine Mr. W. P. Peters, archi 
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June 1, 1923.] 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


JUNE 2.—Ciayton-le-Moors U.D.C.—Roap Mare- 
a tla og 4 of 450 tons of granite setts to the 
U.D.C. Mr. A. Dodgeon, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Clayton-le-Moors. 

Ove 4.—Ca nderwell.—Gaavite SeTrs.—Supply of 
1 — 7 yy Penny pais setts to the Bc. 

r. William Bell, As nt Borough Engineer 

Hall Camberwat 5.85. ‘ is eam, owe 
CONE 4.—Swu rica.—PaInt.—Supply of 
oxide paint in paste to South African alee Admin 
stration. Department of Overseas Trade, 35, Old 

OeoNe 6 -Debtia—8 

one 5.— in.—STORES.—Supply of sto 
the Dablin United Tramways Co RP By 
Marlborough-street, Dublin. Charge 2s. 6d. 

JUNE 5.—London.—M\TERIALS —Supply to the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company of (1) solid 
drawn steel boiler tubes; (2) canvases; (3) paints 
drysalteries, &c.; (4) steel work for bridges; (5) iron 
or steel screws; (6) wood handles: (7) leather belt- 
ing, &c.; (8) galvanised stamped steel mortar pans: 
(9) spring steel; (10) canvas hose pipes; and (11) 

vanised wrought iron‘water tubes, &c. Mr. R. H. 

alpole, Secretary, 45, Copthall-avenue, E.C, 2. 
Charges: 103. for (1), (3), (7), (10) & (11); 5s. for 
(2), (4), (5) & (8); and 2s, 6d. for (6) & (9). 

JUNE 5.—London.—MATERIALS.—Supply to the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board of engineers’ ironmongery 
one - pron stores. OJlice of the Board, Embankment, 

JUNE 6.—Ely.—GRaNITE.—Supply of nite to the 
U.D.C. Mr. W. McKelvie, City Servayes, tity. 

JUNE 6.—Great Southern Western Railway 
(Ireland) Co.—MATERIALS.—Stores for three or six 
months. Stores Superintendent, General Stores Dept., 
Inchicore, Dublin. Charge 6d. per schedule. 

Jose 7,.—Liverpool.—CeEmMENT.—Supply of 2,000 
tons of Portland cement to the T.C. City Engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Dale-street, Liverpool. 

JUNE 7.— Nottingham. — MATERIALS. — Supply of 
materials to the Works and Ways Committee of the 

.C. Mr. T. Wallis Gordon, Surveyor, Guildhall, 
Nottingham. Deposit 5s. 

x JUNE 7.—Westminster, S.W.1.—SECOND-HAND 
RaILs.—Purchase of second-hand flat-bottomed steel 
rails, as follows: 245 cwts. of rail, weighing 45 Ibs. 
per yd., in 30ft. lengths; 73 cwts. of rail, weighing 
105 Ibs. per yd., in various leagths, from 6 ft. to 23 ft. 
Director of Army Contracts (D.C. 7), Imperial House, 
Tothill-street, Westminster, 8.W.1. 

JUNE 7.—Woodhalil Spa.—MaATERIALS.—Supply to 
the U.D.C. of 600 tons of granite and slag. Mr. Edgar 
Salmon, surveyor, Woodhall Spa. 

JUNE 9.—K ngston-on-Thames.— KOAD MaTERIAL.— 
Supply of 500 tons of broken Guernsey or other 
granite tothe/T.C. Borough Surveyor, Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

JUNE 11.—Dublin.—TIMBER.—Supply of prepared 
timber, fixed and sliding sashes, &c., in connection with 
the building of twenty signal cabins, for the Midland 
Great Western Railway of Ireland Co. Chief Engineer, 
Broadstone Terminus, Dublin. Charge 2s. 6d. 

JUNE i taceegon Sateen Sanety of materials 
to the Liverpool Overhead Railway Co. Superinten- 
dent. 31, James-street, Liverpool. 

UNE 12.—Newport (Mon).— SUpPLIEs.—For supply 
to Newport Guardians of paints, paint brushes, &c., 
electric light fittings, ironmongery, tin ware, brushes, 
engineer's stores, and rubber articles, &c. Mr. William 
Dowler, Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, Queen’s- 
hill, Newport. 

JUNE 12.—Wallasey.—MATERIALS.—Supply of 
limestone (macadam and chippings), Portland cement, 
and granite concrete flags to the T.C. Mr. W. H. 
Travers, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Wallasey. 

JUNE 16,—Shoreham.—GRANITE.—Supply to the 
Trustees of New Shoreham Harbour of 250 tons of 
broken granite, 2 in. gauge, and 25 tons of § in. granite 
chippings. Mr. Cranfield Baguley, Clerk, Harbour 
Offices, Southwick, Brighton. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL 


JUNE 2.—Neweastle-on-Tyne.—CRANE.—One five- 
crane, for the Tyne ng eng 
Commission. Mr. d Aughton, General Manager, 
wi Commission Offices, Newcastle-on- 

ne. » 

JUNE 4.—Crook.—STR&kT LIGHTING.—Supply and 
erection of (1) pole line, (2) transformers and switch- 

ear, in connection with the electric lighting scheme, 
for the U.D.C. Mr. John E. Favell, 22, Oxford-street, 
Newcastile-on-Tyne. De t £1 Is. 

Jcxe 4.—Sleaford.— wy OK ey 
steam roller and scarifier, to the R.D.C 
Surveyor, Sleaford. 

JUNE 4.— -on-Thames.—— AIR COMPRESSOR.— 
Providing and fixing air compressor, for the U.D.c. 
Mr. E. Beeching, Clerk, Offices, Sunbury-on-Thames. 

JUNE 4.—Sunbury-on-Thames.—Gas PLANT.—Pro- 
viding and fixing one 100 B.h.p. gas engine with suction 

lant, at Sewage Disposal Works, for the U.D.C. 
fir. ie F. Coales, Offices, Sunbury-on-Thames. 

JUNE 5,—Chis wick.—-HEaTING.—Provision of heat- 
ing apparatus at Hogarth Girls’ School, Chiswick, for 
the U.D.C. Mr. E. Willis, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Chiswick. Deposit £5 5s. 

JUNE 5,—Sallord.—ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION.— 
Rewiring certain wards of the Union Infirmary at Hope, 
Pendleton forthe Board of Guardians. Medical Super- 
intendent, Salford Union Infirmary. Hope, Pendleton. 

JusK 6. i ay ee te (oP ig A of new 
wrought-iron fencing at widened frontages, for the T.C. 
City Road Surveyor, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

June 6.—Lianfair—WINDMILLS.—The Mailitraeth 
Marsh (Drainage) Commissioners invite designs and 
tenders for windmills suitable for pumping water 
along the Cefni River. Mr. W. E. Jones, surveyor, 
Graig, Lianfair, P.G., Anglesey. 


of 16-ton 
Highway 


YX THE BUILDER %& 


—Briper.—Construction 


Jose 7.—South 
Mr. R. H. 


end-on-Sea. 
of Gainsborough-drive Bridge, for the T.C. 


Dyer, Borough Engineer, Southend. Deposit £1 1s. 
JUNE8.— 7 .— ELECTRIC LIGHTING.—For electric 
light wi and fittings of Splotiands Council School. 


ba E ical Engineer, The Hayes, Cardiff. 
UNE 8.—Worcester.—BRiIvGE. mn of 
f:rco-concrete bridge over the River Teme at Bransford, 
for the C.C. Mr. C. F. Gettings, County Surveyor, 
Worcester. Deposit £5. 
Jcxge 9%.—BS.:asp.—Baiper.—Reconstruction of 
Jtabbylee Beifes. on the new line main road within 
th: Borough of Bacup, for the Lancashire C.C. County 
Ja*veyor aad Bridgemaster, County Offices, Preston. 
JUNE 11.—Glossop.— Baipees.—For widening J unc- 
tioa Inn Bridge and Charlestown Bridge, for the Derby- 


shire CC. Mr. J. W. Horton, County Surveyor, St. 
Mary's Gate, Derby. Deposit £2 2s. 
JUNE .—Whitstone.— BaipGe —Rebuilding of 


Bridgerule Bridge over River Tamar, near Whitstone 
and Holsworthy Stations, for the Devon C.C. Mr. 
R -* Stone, County Surveyor, 94, High-street, Barn- 
staple. 

JUNE 12.—Aberdean.—Bripeet, &c.—(a) Erection of 
rsiaforced concrete bridge, (>) construction of reinforced 
c>acrete calvertsin Riverside-road,forthe T.C. Mr. J. 
Gyrioa, Burgh Surveyor, Aberdeen. Deposit £2 2s. 
each contract. 

JONB 12.—Marple.—Pire Batpee.—Construction of 
pipe bridge over the River Goyt at Marple Bridge, for 
the U.D.C. Mr. D. J. Diver, Surveyor, Public Offices, 
Marple. 

Jove 13.—S:i wmley Grove, &c.— HEATING IVSTALLA- 
Ti) ¥3,—Lastallation of new low-pressure boilers at 
Stanaley-grove Council School and {New Mill Scholes 
CouncilSchool. Education Department, County Hall, 
Wakefield 

JUNE 14.—Chesterfield.—Gasworks.—For various 
works for the Gas D»pt. of the T.C., including reinforced 
coacrete coke quenching stage, coke hoppers, gantry, 
&c. Mr. H. Davies, Gas Engineer, Gas Works, Chester- 
field. Deposit £2. 

JUNE 14.—Nottingham 
stores for the Electricity Department of the T.C 
Electrical Engineer, Nottingham, Deposit 5s. 

JUNE 15.—London.—TUBING-——Supply of wrought 
iron or mild steel galvanised tubing to the Director- 
+ a laodia Store Dept., Branch 14, Belvedere-road, 
8.E. 

JOSE 16.—Horgury.—Bripees.—{1) Constructin 
approach roadway to Horbury Bridge, and (2) remova 
of existing bridges and construction of two ferro-con- 
crete bridges and widening of a third on the Hennebique 
system. West Riding Surveyor, County Hall, Wake- 
field. Deposit £1 1s, each contract. 

Juse 18.—Rhondda.—ELectric LicgutiInc.—Elec- 
trie lighting and wiring of some one hundred and 
seventy-seven (177) points at two schools, forthe U.D.C. 
Mr. J. M. Bowman, Electrical Engineer, Electricity 
Works, Porth. 

JUNE 22.—Aberdeen.—P 1p 28.—Supply of three miles 
of 4 ft. aa. ese and specials, either cast-iron or mild 
steel. Mr. G. Mitchell, Water Engineer, U nion-street, 
Glasgow. Deposit £5. 

JUNE 26.—New Zealand._PLATE GIRDER SPpans.— 
Supply to the Public Works Department, Wellington, 
of two 30 ft. deck plate girder spans, and nineteen 60 ft. 
deck plate girder spans required for the Whakatane 
Bridge. Department of Overseas Trade (Room 50), 
35, OldjQueen-street, 8.W.1. 

June 26. PUMPING PLaxt.—-Supply te 


the Metropolitan wyeer oak Sopenee Sesee 
of Overseas Trade, 


.-—STORES.—Supply of general 
City 


.—Chile.—HakBpourn WorxkSs.— Extension 
hy A FR yg bh  ~=4 
wor » ., tor avy. 
n London. 

Novemper 30. — Sydney—Baripce.—Construction 
of the su and substructure of a cantilever 
bridge across Sydney Harbour; also an alternative 
tender for the construction of the su e and 
once fan 8 ae ydney Harbour. 
Agent-General Wales, AustraliajHouse, 


for New 
Strand, W.C. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Jung 2,—Tynemouth.-_Roaps.—Construction of 
tarmacadam carriageways (about 5,700 sq. yards), for 
the T.C. Mr. John F. Smillie, Borough Engineer, 
Howard-street, North 8 > 

JUNE 4.—Grickho well. —RKESERVOIR.—Construction 
of a reinforced concrete service reservoir at Clydach, 
for the R.D.C. Mr. F. J. Hurley, Surveyor, Beaufort 
Chambers, Crickhowell. Deposit £1 1s. 

Junge 4,.—Fformby.— Sewers. — Construction of 
sewers in Haisal! and Gores-lanes, for the U.D.C. 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Formby. Deposit £2 2s. 

JUNE 4.— -—SEWER.—Laying about 80 

ards of 6 in. diameter sewer forthe U.D.C. Mr. J. H. 

everton, Surveyor, H 

JUNE 4.—Hebourn.— Koaps.—Construction of road- 
way, «c., in Tweed-street, for the U.D.C. Mr. H. 
Paterson, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hebburn. 

JuN# 4.—London,— Rerusk KeMOVAL.—For removal 
of sludge refuse from main drainage works at Northern 
Outfail, East Ham, forthe L.C.C. Chief Engineer, Old 
County Hall, 8.W. 

JUNE 4.—Totnes.—SEWER.—Laying 695 ft. of 6 in. 
sewer, with manholes, &c., for the T.C. Mr. Robt. N. 
Armstrong, Borough Surveyor, Office, Totnes, Devon. 

Jusxe 5.—Ealing.—Roaps.—Making-up of ae 
ton-road, for the B.C. Mr. W. RB. Hicks, Borong 
Hagineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W.5. Deposit 10s. 6d. 

JUNE 5.—Glasgow.—Roaps, &c.—Construction of 
roads and sewers at Hamilton-hill, forthe T.C. Mr. J. 
Lindsay, Town Clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 
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Juxe 5,.—Liverpool.—Pivumnine.—For plumbing 
work, &c., in connection with one or more sanitary 
for the West Derby Board of Guardians. 


towers, 
Works Department, Belmont-road Institution, Liver- 

JUNE 5.—Milton.—Sewaor WoORKS.—For altera- 
tions to existing disposal works, for the R.D.C. 
Messrs. Whitiey & James, engineers, Broadway- 
court, Westminster, 8.W. 

JUNE 6.—Cardiff. of about 
1,127 lineal yards of 12 in. and 9 in. earthenware pipe 
oe a. tb the nD Mr. W Farrow, 

re ouse, ’ Park-lane ° 
UNE 6.—Hove.—Pavive.— and laying 
macadam in 


about 7,680 yards superficial bituminous 
Davigdor-road, forthe T.C. Mr. H. H Scott, Borough 
Surveyor, Hove. 

Jest 6.—Hove.—Roaps.—Making up Gladys-road, 
ter the T.C. Mr. H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, 

ove, 

Juxe 6.—Hove.—Woop Pavive-Previding and 
laying wood paving in Cromwell-road (about 11,080 
yards super.), forthe T.C. Mr. H. H. Scott, 
Surveyor, Hove. 


JUNE 6.—Reading.—Roaps.—For surfacing margins 


in Bath-road and London-road, for the T.C. Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall % 

JUNE 8,— .—Roavs.— of 
Upper Station-road, in setts on conerete, for the T.C. 
Burgh Bagincer, City Chambers, Dw 

JUNE _—Stretford—Roaps.—Paving in 


asphalt of various streets and passages, for the U.D.C 
Mr. Ernest Worrall, Surveyor Offices Old Trafford 


Deposit £2 28. 
JUNE 9.—Barton Moss.—R0oaps.—Concrete founda~- 


tion and paving granite setts on a length of main road 


in the Parish of Barton Moss, for the . Cx. 
County Surveyor and Bridgemaster, County Offices, 


Preston. 

JUNE 9.—Bridg water.— BOREHOLE.—Construction of 
borehole at ag for the R.D.C. Mr. W. H. 
Cousins, Surveyor, ee, 

JUNE 9.—Ripley.—WaTeR TaNK, &0.—Supply and 
erection of cast-iron wotes Sank, enst-ioon water pipes, 

pecials and fitt , and for reinfor concrete . 
oleo 3 | rr and specials, for 


also for 6 in. S. and 8. coated pi 
the U.D.C. Mr. G. W. Bird, Town Hall, Ripley, 
Derbyshire. 


JUNE 9.—Saddleworth.—_CULVERTS.— Reconstruction 
of ragstones culvert, on the Huddersfield and New Hey 


Maid Road, for ~~ te Ri CL. bi 
Surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. Depost . 
JUNE Ss _~Roaps.—(1) Reconstruc- 


tion of roadway in Milton-road, (2) making up roadwa: 
in Cariton-road, for the T.C. Rorough Koxineer, 3, 
French-street, Southampton. Deposit £1 1s. 

*x JUNE 11.— London. — PAVEMENTS.—Repairs to 
pavements of Blackwall and Rotherhithe Tunnels, for 
the L.C.C. Chief Engineer, Old County Hall, 5.W. 


Deposit £3. - 
UNE 11.—Woodford.Roaps.—M _ up Chig- 
well-road, for the U.D.C. Mr. William Farrington, 


Suveyor, Council Offices, Woodford Green, Essex. 

JUNE 12.—Rochdale.—FILTeRs.—Construction of 
No. 7 Percolating Filters in connection with the exten- 
sion of the Sewage Disposal Works of the T.C. Mr. 5. 
H. Morgan, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, i 

Jung 12. New Roaps, &c.—For 
the construction of new roads, drains, entrance 
ways and lodge, at the National Physical 
for the Commissioners of H.M. Works, &c. 
Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles-street, 
London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. (cheques payable to 
the Secretary). 

JUNE 13,—Glemsford. —CULVERT.—Construction of a 
reinforced concrete culvert at Boxted Ford, on the 
Bury-Boxted-Long Melford main road, about 3) miles 
from Glemsford Station, for the West Suffolk C.C. 
Mr. E. H. Bond, County Serveyer, Shire Hall, Bury 
St. Edmunds. posit £2 28. 

JUNE 13.—West Riding.—ASPHALTING.— Tar asphalt- 
ing the playgrounds at Stanley Lingwellgate Council 
School, Wombwell Barnsiey-road Council School and 
Golear Scapegoat Hill Council School, Education 
Department, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Jems 14.—Oakworth.—_FENcE.—Taking down and 
rebuilding fence and burr wall i - Ly _ae., 
for widening and improvement o wa , 
Bottom, for the U.D.C. Mr. George Blockbrouse 
Surveyor, Council Office, Oakworth. 

JUNE 15.—Amersham.—SrEWEKS.—Construction of 
2,000 yards of stoneware and cast iron sewers, &c., for 
the R.D.C. wD ‘ee 4 Sons, engineers, 36, 
Victoria-street,.5.W. posit £5. 

JUNE 16.—Halifax.— Pavise.—Supplying and laying 
of wood block paving, &c., Sou te and Comensectal- 
street,forthe T.C. Borough BE ner, Crossley -street, 

about 


Halifax. Deposit £1 Is. 
Juse 22.—A! -—AQUEDUcT.—La 

3 miles of 4 ft. piping and ancillary we between 

Culter and West Cults, for the T.C. Mr. George 

Mitchell, Water Engineer, 414, Union-street, Aberdeen. 

Deposit £5. 


Compctitions. 
(See Competition News, page 882.) 


Buction Sales, Tenders, cic. 


June 12.—Lendon, E.C.—Mesers. Farebrother, 
Ellis & Co. will sell, at the Auction Queen 
Victoria-street, E.C., by of 
and Scottisi: Kailway Co., valuable freehold vacant site 
Nos. 64, Pleet-street. and 34, Bouv % 
Auctioneers, 29, Flect-street, E.C.4, and 26, - 


street, W.1. 
RIUNE 15 & 14. —F Kent.—- Messrs. Dann 


arningham, 
& Lucas will sel] by order of the Trustee on the premises, 
Farningham, Kent, about 1) miles from Farniogham- 
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road Station, builders’ and contractors’ stock and 
plant, including Ford van, lorry, two powerful horses, 
seasoned oak, and other English timber, Ac. Auctioneers 
Dartford Kent, and 23, Budge-row, Cannon-street, 
ECA. 

KIUNE 14.—Farningham, Kent. Messrs. Dann & 
Lucas wil] sell by order of Mrs. Howard at the Lion 
Hotel, Farningham, 11 country freehold sites, Farning- 
ham-hil) Estate ; water and gas from company’s mains. 
Anctioneers, Dartford, Kent and 23 Budge-row, 
Cannon-street, E.C4 

* JUNE 20.—-London, E.C.— Messrs. St. Quintin, Son 
& Stanley will sell, by order of the Governors of Sir 
Andrew Judd’s Foundation, freehold corner building 
site, Euston-road, N.W., area of about 24,500 square 
feet. Auctioneers, 50, Threadneedle-street, E.C.2. 

*x JULY 3.—Lendon, S.W.1.—Messrs. Hampton «& 
Sons will sell at the St. James's Estate Rooms, 20, 
st. James’s-aquare, 8.W.1 (unless disposed of privately 
beforehand) freehold building plots fronting Hurst- 
drive, Walton-on-the-Hill. Auctioneers, 20, St. James’s- 
square, 8.W.1. 


Public Appointments. 


Juse 2.-—-Lendon, S$.W.11.— Works Foreman 
required to act under the general direction and contic} 
of the Borough Engineer and Surveyor, forthe Batters¢a 
Borough Council. Mr. Edwin Austin, Town Clerk, 
Town Halil, Battersea, 8.W.11, endorsed ** Worke 
Foreman.” 

JUNE 7. — Stoke-on-Trent.— Fully competent 
temporary Genera] Architectural Assistant required by 
the cot, Borough of Stoke-on-Trent. Mr. A. 
Burton, M.Inst.C.E., F.S8.1., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Stoke-on-Trent. 


e ~ 
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WOMEN AND HOUSING.* 


This pamphlet is divided into two parts, 
the first containing a clear and concise state- 
ment of why we are faced with a housing 
shortage, and the second explaining the cur- 
rent proposals for meeting the problem, with 
comments upon their relative merits. It is 
unfortunate that the date of publication pre- 
vented the Sub-Committee from being in pos- 
session of the text of the Housing Bill, be- 
cause the Minister of Health has adopted a 
hitherto unconsidered solution to the problem 
of providing the working-class house. The 
difficulty with which we are confronted is 
how to weld together the two apparent neces- 
sities, of providing a healthy home and of 
erecting such homes at an economic rent. 
The present Government's method is to cut 
the knot by providing a small subsidy to 
enable things to get going, but to make sure 
of a fictitious success by leaving out the first 
necessity and not worrying about health. 
This may seem a hard view to take, but how 
else can one read the Minister of Health's 
refusal to specify any number of bedrooms, 
his excessively small requirements as to area, 
and bis refusal to insist upon any maximum 
number to the acre? While it is a common- 
place to assert that women are more con- 
cerned with the home than are men, yet it 
follows that women will have to be reckoned 
with, and that they are unlikely to over- 
emphasise finance and to underestimate the 
importance of the type of house built. The 
voice of the women is badly needed, although 
it is exceedingly unlikely that the present 
Government will listen to it. But, however 
inadequate and _ retrograde the present 
Housing Act may be, public opinion will be 
the final arbiter; and just as certain by- 
elections have unmistakably shown what is 
expected of the Government in respect to rent 
restriction, so in due course will this or 
another Government be forced to face the 
problem of subsidising only houses ‘‘ of the 
right type.’ Meanwhile, one hopes that the 
masterly analysis under review will be widely 
read and will educate the average citizen. 
While it does not put forward any programme 
of reform, it effectively presenta the problem 
from the economic, social, and legal points of 
view. 


* The Housing Problem.” A Statement of the 
Present Position. Prepared by the Housing Sub- 
Committee of Women’s Organisations, 5, York Build- 
ings, Adelphi, W.C.2. Price Is.: 10s. 6d. per dozen 
post free ‘ 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS.* 


In these usts care is taken to ensure the 


the information given, but it ma) 
work 


tabing the responsibility of 


occasionally that, to building owners 
ee Gas ante « by the local authorities, “‘ proposed" works at the time of publicatior 


have been actually commenced. A 
Council: R.D.C for Rura! District Council : 


tions :—T.C. for Town Council; U.D.C. for Urban District 
E.C. for Education Committee; B.G. for Board of 


Guardians ; L.C.C. for London County Council; B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C, for Parish Council 





ABERDEEN.—Plans passed.—Dwelling-house, Roy- 
fold-crescent, for Mr. George Main; additions to house, 
135, Mid Stocket-road, for Mr. James R. Barclay, 
Westfield-terrace, per Mr. Alexander W. Wood; 
addition to Hilton United Free Church Manse, Clifton- 
road, for the Deacons’ Court, per Mr. George Watt: 
store, Denburn-road, for Messrs. Gray, Watt & Co., 
per Mr. George Watt; addition to store, Russell-road, 
for Mr. Andrew Robertson, per Mr. William E. Gauld ; 
store, Sinclair-road, for Mr. Guthrie D. Connon, per 
Mr. R. R. Gall; garage, 72, Fountainhall-road, for 
Mrs. Thomas Gibb; addition to premises, Willowdale- 
place, for the Bon-Accord Acetylene Gas Co., 
per Messrs. Sutherland & George; alterations 
to premises, 9, Harriet-street, for Messrs. Thomas 
Curr & Co.; shed, Mounthooly, for Messrs 
James G. Hodge & Alexander N. Carnegie; car shed, 
49, Waverley-place, for Dr. Alexander Brown, per 
Mr. William E. Gauld; pavilion, Bonnymuir-place, 
for the Bonnymuir Bowling Club, Ltd., per Mr. R. R. 
Gall: pavilion, Hilton, for the National Committee 
for the Training of Teachers, per Mr. J. A. Ogg Allan, 
addition to garage, Thistle-place, for Messrs. Mackie 
& Dey, per Mr. John G. Marr; alterations, 459, Union- 
street, for R. 8. M‘Coll, Ltd., per Messrs. A. M’ Ewen 
& Co., Glasgow ; lavatories at the Globe Picture House, 
Nelson-street, for the Aberdeen Picture Palaces, Ltd., 
per Messrs. Sutherland 4& George. 

ATHERSTONE.—Colonel P. Fletcher has given £2,000 
to the U.D.C. for building cottages, his only stipulation 
being that he nominates the three tenants, at an in- 
clusive rent of 108. a week. 

AVonNMOUTH.—A new Seamen's Institute, to be 
called the Henry Herbert Institute for Seamen, is to 
be erected at Avonmouth, £10,000 having been received 
from the trustees of the late Mr. H. H. Wills, for this 
purpose. 

AYRSHIRE (NORTHERN DISTRICT OF C.C.).—Linings 
approved: Workshop, Smith-street, Dalry, for Tait 
Brothers; addition to Janefield Cabinet Works, Beith, 
for Messrs. Stevenson, Higgins & Co. ; villa in Bowfield- 
road, West Kilbride; villa on Carlung estate, West 
Kilbride: villa, Seamill-road, West Kilbride; several 
applications for additions to farmhouses and dwelling- 
houses have also been approved. 

BAaNSTEAD.—Main drainage proposals are said to 
provide for the laying of 35 miles of sewers and drains, 
at an estimated cost of £196,000. 

BARNSLEY.—Plans passed by T.C.: EE. Harral, 
garage, Bond-road; W. Hyde, dwelling-house, Hud- 
dersfield-road ; Mrs. Hinchliffe, bungalow, Greenfoot- 
lane: B. H. Clarke, dwelling-house, Westbourne-grove 
off Huddersfield-road; Mrs. T. Lindley, two dwelling- 
houses, Park-road; G. F. Wood, conversion of one 
house into two, Park-grove; Milton Gelder, five 
dwelling-houses, Blenheim-road: Wanders & Co., 
dwelling-house, Park-street ; Miss E. Rushforth, 
dwelling-house, Park-grove ; J. Hood, two bungalows, 
Thoresby-avenue, Monk Bretton. 

BEBSIDE.— At an estimated cost of £6,000, a scheme 
has been adopted by the miners of Bebside for a new 
institute building, which will also house the local war 
memorial. About £3,000 has already been provided. 

BELFAST.—The foundation stone of the new Cancer 
Hospital to be erected in the grounds of the Union 
Workhouse has been laid. The new building is being 
built and plans prepared by Messrs. Young & Mac- 
kenzie, architects, of Wellington-place, Belfast, the 
contract having been placed with Wm. Dowling, Ltd., 
of Cromwell-road, Belfast. 

BLACKPOOL.—The Governors of the Endowed School 
at Marton propose additions to the present premises. 

BLYTH.—Plans for new premises in Croft-read for 
the Blyth Central Co-operative Society have been 
passed by the T.C. 

BoGNork.—The scheme for improving the roadway 
and promenade in front of Lansdowne-place is up for 
consideration again. Divided into two portions, the 
first section is estimated to cost £17,947, and provides 
tor widening the roadway to 50 ft., and constructing a 
sea wall in reinforced concrete, let 3 ft. 6 in. into the 
blue clay with the footing close-piled with 12 in. by 
8 in. beech piles. The promenade will be paved with 
tar paving laid on a concrete foundation. The second 
portion would involve the extension of the promenade 
westward to Rock Gardens, and include the provision 
of a bathing pool and accommodation for band per- 
formances. The cost of the complete scheme which 
has been prepared by the Borough Surveyor, is esti- 
mated at £55,885, and it is intended to apply for 
sanction to borrow £18,000 in order to carry out the 
first section of the proposals. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—The British Broadcasting Com- 
pany are erecting a broadcasting station in the town. 
The Corporation has received sanction to a loan of 
£53,500 for the construction of the Undercliffe promen- 
ade at Boscombe. 

BRAPFORD.—In 1913 the Corporation began boring 
a tunnel 29 miles long under Idle Moor, between 
Frizinghall and Esholt, in connection with their sewage 
scheme. The work was stopped by the war, but 
resumed in 1919, and lately the working parties on each 
side met, and a hole was bored through. The tunnel, 
which will cost about £300,000, will not be completed for 
two years. 

BRIGHTON —To celebrate the centenary of the Parish 
Church of St. Peter, it is intended to erect a Memorial 
Hall, and the firat part of the Church of St. Wilfred 
in Elm-grove district. Plans for the hall have been 
drawn up by Mr. Edward Warren, F.R.I.B.A., the 
cost being estimated at £6,000. Accommodation is 


to be provided for 370 people. Efforts are to be mad 

to substitute stone for cement walling, as at presen 

proposed, the extra cost being £800 to £1,000.—— \ 
special committee of the Guardians is securing pl: ng 
and estimates for a new Nurses’ Home at the Poor 
Law Institution. 

BRYNMAWR.—Sanction has been received by U.D. 
to erection of 60 houses. An additional grant of £20: 
has been made to recreation ground scheme fund by 
Miners’ Welfare Grants Committee. 

Bury.—Plans have been passed for a new bleaching 
house at Longcroft Works, Walmersley, the re-building 
of Holy Trinity Schools, 14 houses in Parliament- 
avenue, a pair of semi-detached houses on the Seed. 
field estate, and a pair of semi-detached houses in 
Mawkin-lane. 

CAMBERLEY.—A proposal to erect a new Roman 
Catholic Churchin the town is meeting with considerab| 
support. 

CAMBRIDGE.— Plans passed by T.C.: House, Storey’ 
Way, for C. Wright; store, Gwydir-street, for R. « 
Brown; pair of houses, Leys-road, for Ginn & Sons: 
house, Storey’s Way, for E. R. Taylor: store room, 
Bridge-street, for P. W. Essex ; boiler house, lavatories 
and mess rooms, Parsonage-street, for G. P. Hawkins. 
Ltd.; shops and club, Sussex-street, for The Master 
and Fellows, Sidney Sussex College: house, Blinco- 
grove, for J. Wilsher; additions, Jesus-lane, for Th« 
Council of the Clergy Training School; new quarters 
for nurses, Tennis Court-road, for The President and 
Governors, Addenbrooke's Hospital; garage, St 
Barnabas-road, for E. Mathers; addition, Chesterton- 
road, for G. E. Moore. 

CANNOCK.—-In view of the fact that architectural 
experts have condemned the south gallery of the Parish 
Church as unsafe, the Parochial Church Council has 
decided to make enquiries as to the probable cost of 
removing not only the south, but also the north gallery 
of the church, and of refacing the upper interior walls 
of the building in consonance with the lower walls, 
which have been recently renovated. 

CARDIGAN.—A site for a village hal! at Pontshaen, 
Llandysul, has been bequeathed by Mr. Hugh Evans, 
who also made provision for its erection. 

CARLISLE.—Plans passed by R.D.C.: By Mr. J. 
Harrison, The Square, Dalston: detached house, 
Station-road, Dalston: by Mr.S. W. B. Jack, architect, 
Carlisle, on behalf of Mr. H. Hullah, Great Corby, for 
bungalow on land abutting the Burnriggs-road (Sandy- 
lane), Great Corby. 

CARNARVON.—The T.C., which has been considering 
various housing schemes for years, resolved at a special 
meeting to sell the land purchased at Bethel-road for 
the erection of houses thereon by private enterprise, 
and that builders be invited to send in their own plans 
and designs for the approval of the Housing Com- 
mittee, who reported that at least 100 new houses 
were wanted in the town. 

DALKEITH.—The T.C. has decided to have plans 
and specifications prepared for the erection of a three- 
story tenement of two-room houses and another of 
three-room houses at Clunfield Park. 

DovER.—Alterations: 31, Balfour-road, for Mr. A. 
Marsh; convalescent home for Coleman Trustees ; 
showroom, Firth-road, for Mr. Ashdown. 

DUBLIN.—Plans passed: Shop, North Strand-road 
for Mr. M. Thornicroft; 23 houses, Botanic-avenue, 
for Mr. R. Gough; cement store, Alexandra-road, 
for Messrs. W. & L. Crowe; alterations to dispensary, 
Robert-street, for Messrs. Guinness & Co.; addition 
to house, 13, Millmount-place, Drumecondra, for Mr. 
F. P. McMahon; alterations to 14, Mary-street, for 
Mrs. Wilds, alterations and additions to 78-79, Grafton- 
street, for Mr. Neil Campbell: rebuilding, 5, Mary’s- 
lane, for Mr. G. Persse; shop front at 135, North 
Strand-road, for Mr. Colclough ; new story to 20, 
Talbot-street, for Mr. T. Dunne; additions to St. 
John’s Convent Schools, Clontarf, for the Sisters of the 
Holy Faith; shop, 66, Connaught-street, for Mr. 
~~ ype showroom, &c., 1 and 2, Clanwilliam- 
place. 

DUNDEE.—Plans passed: Barrack-road, additions, 
for the directors of the Dundee Royal Infirmary ; 
Bruce-road, pavilion, for the Dundee Y.M.C.A.; 
Glenagnes-road, tenement, for the Dundee T.C.; 
Lawside-road, garage, for Leslie Reoch; Reform- 
street, shop front, for R. Morrison: Rockwell-place, 
additions, for Messrs. The Boase Spinning Co., Ltd. ; 
Strathern-road, house, for the Misses Cowan. 

EASTBOURNE.—An anonymous donor has given 4 
sum, said to exceed £10,000, towards the completion 
of the R.C. Church of Our Lady of Ransom. The work 
will include the erection of a new bay, sacristies, and 
chancel.——The T.C. has sanction to borrow £52,196 
for the erection of 100 houses, and is applying for 
permission to borrow £2,056 for a bowling-gi¢ en, tennis- 
courts, drainage and footpaths on land adjoining the 
Archery Housing site 

East ELLOE.—The R.D.C. has decided to seeure 
specifications and invite tenders for the erection of 
42 new houses, under the Government's £6 per house 
subsidy scheme. Twelve houses are to be erected at 
Lutton, six at Tydd St. Mary, eight at Gedney Fen, 
eight at Sutton St. Edmunds, and four each at Sutton 
St. James and Fleet. 

East GRINSTEAD.—The architect's estimate for the 
Council's Housing Scheme shows that the total cost 
of the buildings, including fees, but not roads and 
drainage. would be £96,124 











* See also our List of Qontracts, Competitions, ets. 
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EDINBURGH.——At Dean of Guild Court petitions 
were granted, among others, to the City of Edinburgh 
to erect a temporary bridge over the Powderhal] 
Depot ; to D. 8. Crawford, to make alterations at 70-71. 
Princes-street ; to A. B. Fleming & Co., to erect a new 
factory at Caroline Park, Granton (the building will 
cost over £11,000); to J. Gerrard, to erect six self- 
contained houses at Davidson’s Mains: to W.G. Main. 
to erect a bungalow at Comiston-road; and to G. A 
Morgan, to erect a bungalow and garage at Hillview- 
terrace, Corstorphine———The T.C. is approaching the 
Commissioners of Works in regard to a proposalto widen 
Prinees-street, opposite the Royal Scottish Academy, by 
removing the steps in front.——Plans passed: P.M 
M‘ Andrew, villa at Colinton-road ; Messrs. Bruce Peebles 
& Co., new drawing office at East Pilton; The Corstor- 
phine Hill Building Co.two double vilias at Gordon-road, 
Corstorphine ; Mr. L. L. Bilton, bungalow and garage at 
Comiston-road; Messrs. Gillespie & Paterson, two 
motor garages at 29, Melville-lane; Mr. James Grant 
new shop front and internal alterations at 18-26, 
Earl Grey-street: Mr. J. Scott Law, villa at Craig- 
lockhart-road ; Messrs. P. Lawson & Sons, Ltd., offices, 
&c., at Saughton-road, Corstorphine; Mr. Chas 
M‘Gregor and others, double villa at Craiglockhart- 
avenue; Mr. Neil M‘Vicar, mansion-house at Barnton- 
avenue, Davidson’s Mains; Mr. Wm. Milne, five self- 
contained houses at Claremont-road, Leith; Mr. D 
Morris, bungalow at Braid-road ; Mr. W. Morrison and 
another, conversion of Masonic premises at 84-86 
Constitution-street into stores; North Leith United 
Free Church, additional church offices at Ferry-road 
Mr. H. 8. Ramsden, garage at Queensferry-road ; Mr 


Wm. Scott, two bungalows at Whitehouse-road, Cra 
mond; Mr. James Stewart, motor garage at 27, Grange 
road; Mr. Alexander Forbes, bungalow at Hillview 


terrace, Blackhall; Mr. James Martin, new shop front 
and internal alterations, at Tyrie-place, J uniper-green 
Mr. A. E. Paterson, alterations to shop front at 
Elm-row, 

ExwovtTs.—The Council has decided to lay 
public tennis-courts in Thorn’s Pleasure 
ind provide a croquet and lawn-tennis club at Cranford 


4 


aown 


FARSLEY.—Plans passed by U_D.C. for conveniences 
at Olivet Chapel, and engine house at Messrs. F 
Thompson, Ltd., Bradford-road 

GTLDERSOME,—Plans passed by U.D.C. for new 
house for Mr. Ezra Dixon; wooden structure for 
Messrs. A. & A. Brooke: and 12 houses for the U. D4 


Linings granted by Dean of Guild Court 

James Taylor, 166, Buchanan-street, bungalow, 
Merrylee-road Andrew Aitken & Co., 28, Maxwell- 
road, Poilokshields, 10 self-contained terrace houses at 
Courthill-avenue, Cathcart ; King’s Park Bowling 
Club, tennis pavilion at Carmunnock-road ; Corporation 
Electricity Department, sub-station at Battlefield-road 
at Overdale-avenue; Trustees of the Kelvin Club 
alterations to premises at 15, Royal Exchange-square 
Macfarlane, Lang & Co., Ltd., 38, Weslevan-street 
extension to factory in Clydeford-drive ; John Caldwell 
Kilmarnock-road, bungalow and garage at Kilmarnock- 
road, and one single and two double bungalows at 
Kilmarnock-road ; Trustees of the Royal Scottish 
Automobile Club, alterations and additions at 8, 
Blythswood-square ; William C. 8. Stuart, of Milton 
and Castlemilk. form street on north side of Auchinairn- 
road: the British Dvewood Co., Ltd., Shettleston- 
road, Parkhead, new sheds at mills there; the Most 
Rev. Donald Macintosh, Archbishop of Glasgow 
additions to plans already granted for the erection ol 
school at Ure-street, Govan. 

GOOLE.—A pulveriser is to be erected at Goole by the 
U.D.cC. The scheme includes a pulveriser depot, 
buildings and receptacles for the refuse, wet and dry 
The quantity of refuse to be dealt with is about 5,000 
tons per annum, and the estimated cost of the pulveri- 
sation is £1,180. The estimated cost of the scheme is 
as follows :—Five acres of land, £1,800; pulveriser and 
motor, £1,200; plant, house and salvage shed, £400 
roads, drainage, fencing, water supply, &c., £500 
depot buildings, £1,700; and bailing press, £200, 

Gosport.—Proposed alterations at the laundry at 
Alverstoke House of Industry are estimated to cost 
£2,000, 

GREENOCK.—At the Dean of Guild Court permission 
was granted to Greenock Provident Bank to carry out 
alterations on a building at the corner of Inverkip- 
street and Newton-street, which will be used as a 
branch office. Messrs. A. Massey & Sons, Ltd., 
grocers and provision merchants, had plans passed for 
alterations to provide a new shop at 17, West Blackhall- 
street. 

HARPENDEN.—Plans passed for new houses for the 
following: Mr. A. F. Plummer, in Sauncey-avenue ; 
Mr. J. E. Thorn, in Wheathampstead-road: Mr. T. 
Chambers, in Symington-street; Messrs. Freeman 
Brothers, at Hatching-green; and Mr. B. Weston, at 
Hatching-green. 

Hastines.—The T.C. has adopted the improvement 
scheme prepared by the Housing Committee, under 
which part of the old town, comprising 64 houses, will 
be demolished and rebuilt under modern conditions. 

HaWoORTH.—Tenders are about to be invited for 
the erection of a new church institute. 

HERTFORD.—Plans passed: Two houses, Bullocks- 
lane, for Mr. L. Moore. 

Hircary.—In connection with the £21,000 scheme 
of extensions to Hitchin Hospital, only £4,000 remains 
to be raised. The U.D.C. are asking for a loan for the 
work on abolishing the Queen-street slum area and for 
rehousing purposes, the estimated cost being £56,000. 

Horgnsea.—The U.D.C. has received sanctions from 
the Ministry of Health to proceed with the sea-wall 
extension. The contract has been secured by Mr 
Levitt, a local builder. 

Hognsey.—Plans passed by B.C.: Thirteen houses 
and two garages at Priory-road, by Mr. John Farrer 
house at Creighton-avenuc, by Mr. A. L. Abbott, 
Craven-street, Strand; house at Hampstead-lane and 
one at Sheldon-avenue, by Mr. Walter Quennel] ; four 
houses at Fordington-road, by Mr. Charles Tucker ; 
two houses, 29 and 31, Cholmeley-crescent, by Mr. 
E. N. Cansick; and two houses at Stormont-road, by 
Messrs, Slatford Bros., of Crouch End. 
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HULL.—The Corporation Baths Committee ar: 
installing hot-air and vapour baths at Beverley-road 
Baths. slipper baths and washhouses in St. Paul's 
vy: and cottage baths in Albert-avenue, at a cost of 
£33 000 

KEIGHLEY.—It has been decided to complete the 
original scheme of filtration at the Waterworks at an 
estimated cost of £1,200 

LANCING.—The construction of four grovnes at an 
estimated cost of £4,000 is to be proceeded with by the 
Lancing and Shoreham Sea Defence Commissioners 
The Board of Trade has consented to the erection of 
wave screens along a portion of the front 

LEADGATE.-—-A little over two years ago the older 
portion of the Leadgate Church Day Schools at Redwell 
Hills were gutted by fire. It is contemplated re- 
building the structure on a more extensive scale at an 
estimated cost including furnishings and equipment of 
about £4,000, The Board of Education has approved 
the pians already prepared, the additions including 
two new infanta departments 


LE AMINGTON, Plans passed by T4 H ouse . 
Northumberland-road, for Mr. T. Woodhouse; shop 
front, 40, Clarendon-street, for Mr. B. Webb: billiard 


room, 15 and 17, High-street, for Trades Hal! Council 


rebuilding, 11 and 114, Clemens-street, for Mr. 8 
Blunt 

LEEDS.—-The Leeds Education authorities have 
prepared plans for new schools at Meanwood, and at 
Crossgates. Plans submitted to Board of Education 
for approval, and tenders will shortly be invited 


The old workhouse is to be sold for £3,000, 
converted into flats. The Ministry of 
asked to sanction the expenditure of 
Home at the Guardians 


LEWES 
and may be 
Health is being 
£1,100 on enlarging the Nurses 
Institution at Chailey 

LINCOLNSHIRE The plans and bills of quantities 
prepared by Mr. Loudon MacQueen Douglas, F.R.S.E., 
27, West Savile-terrace, Edinburgh, for a new bacon 
factory, will be ready shortly, and those who wish to 
tender for the constraction of the factory should send 
in their applications as early as possible. 

LINTHWAITE.—The U.D.C. has approved the follow 
ing plans: Workshop at Pickford-street for Mr. J 
Garthwaite; conversion of premises in Commercial- 
street into shops and café, for Mr. E. Hoylk con- 
version of stable into two dwelling houses at Ramsden 
Mill, for Messrs, Whitwam & Co. ; bungalow at Kitchen 
Brook Field, for Mr. B. Kenyon ; conversion of premises 
at Chapel Hill Stores, for Slaithwaite & District 
Co-operative Society, Ltd.; workshop at Kitchen 
Brook Field, for R. & W. Kenyon; lock-up shop at 
Waingate, for Mr. A. E. Glue; and garage at Western- 
road, for Mr. W. Dawson 

LIVERPOOL.—Sir William Herdman has presented 
the University with £20,000 for a building for the 
Department of Geology, in memory of his wife 

LLANDUDNO.—-The T.C. has decided to extend the 
Municipal golf links at Maesdu by the addition of five 
new holes, at a cost of £1,000, 

LONDON (HACKNEY).—Plans passed by $C 
Factory, Downs-road, for A. J. hing, Ltd work- 
shop, 14%, Haggerston-road, for J. Hamilton & Son; 
garage, 52, Northfield-road, for Dowton & Co 
additions, 230, Dalston-lane, for G. Parker & Sons; 
additions, 24, Stannard-road, for W. Bb. Cockerill ; 
six cottages and four flats, Thornby-road, for F. & G. 
Foster & Co 

LON'TONDERRKRY.—Plans approved Thompson, 
Edwarts Motor Co., alterations to premises; Miss M. 
Osborne, alterations to Ashlea; Hugh Stevenson & (o., 
alterations to premises in Waterloo-place 

LYMPNE It is proposed to collect funds to repair 
the tower of the ancient Norman church erected in 
A.D 1100 

MAXWELLTOWN 
Deansgate, by Mr. D 


Plans passed by Tut Store. 
RK. Scott, Nelaon-street: bune- 
alow, Castle-Douglas-road, Mr. James Bell Norwood 
Glebe-street, Dumfries; conversion of 25, Galloway- 
street into shop, Messrs. A. Steel & Son 

MIDDLESBROUGH.——The Ministry of 
sanctioned the erection of not leas than 
under the new Housing Regulations 

NEWCASTLE.—The Corporation Town Improvement 
Committee have approved plans for forty self-contained 
houses in various parts of the city 

OSSETT.—Plans passed by U.D.C 47 houses in 
blocks of three and four, at Warneford-avenue, for 
Messrs. Hepworth & Moorhouse 

PENRITH.—The U.D.C. has received from the 
Ministry of Health formal sanction to borrow £20,000 
for the purpose of building 46 houses on the Castle 
Hill site. The contract for 46 non-parlour houses has 
been let to Messrs. J, Laing & Son, Carlisle. 

PeTERSFIFLD.—It is intended to provide additional! 
staff accommodation at the Cottage Hospital, and Sir 
Heath Harrison has given £500 towards this object. 

PLYMOUTH.—Plans passed by T.C Pearn Bros., 
two dwelling-houses, Compton Park Villas-road 
T. Doney & Son, 12 dwelling-houses, Pennycross Park 
road: -—. Hurrell, two houses, Salcombe-road; - 
Rendie, two houses, Coleridge-road ; F. Westcott, 
T. Kennard, 


Health has 
100 houses, 


six bungalows, Bladderley-lane; A 
seven dwelling-houses, St. Levan-road and Seaton- 
place: H. M. Gill, five lock-up garages, Abbotefield 


Cottage, Courtfleld-road ; G. Dore, garage, rear of 14, 
Elphinstone-road ; Babbage, Friendship & Co., eight 
lock-up garages, Seymour-street: F. T. Goad. five 
houses, Chestnut-road ; E. Elliot Square, addition, 
21, Princess-square; C. R. Fox, addition, “* Beech- 
field,”” Hartley; —. Trickey, addition to store, rear 
of 4, Prospect-row, Millbay: KR. E. Govier, bungalow 
Prince Maurice-road ; Plymouth & South Devon 
Savings Bank, alterations and addition, 40, Whimple- 
street: GG. H. Webber, two houses, Old Laira-road : 
RK. T, Pearce, 13 houses, Pounds Park-road ; P. Stroud, 
new sewer, Pennycross Park Road-lane 

PoxTaDawr.——The Ministry of Health is to investi- 
gate the undertaking by R.D.C. of water supply 
scheme for Craigeefupare. Grantand a loan sanction 
are expected. 

PRESTON.—Plans passed by T.C,: T. L. Eaves, for 
R. Smith, motor-shed, Lovat-road; M. Ainsworth, 
warehouse and garage, Ribbleton-lane; E. J. Andrew, 
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for E. Amriding, two houses, Ribbleton-avenue; M. 
Myers, for J. Pomfret, garage, First-avenue; Long- 
worth & Gardner, for M. Hodson and E. Crompton, 
two houses, Mulgfave-avenue J. Albrighton, two 
houses, Windsor-avenue ; E. J. Andrew, for G. Toulmin 
& Sons, Ltd., reconstruction, 125 and 126, Fishergate ; 
T. Kenyon, for Kenyon & Sons, Ltd., garage, Mareh- 
lane: P. H. 8. Shepperd, for A. Stots, additions, 45, 
Brackenbury-road; J. Swarbrick, for Mrs. H. 
Lombard-Chibnall garage, Mulgrave-avenne w. G. 
Crossthwaite for F. Walker, house, shop, and p> 
Addison-road : W. G. Crossthwaite, for R. Hothersall, 
seven houses, Fermor-road; J. Miller, for W. Smirk, 
two bungalows, St. Andrew’s-avenune; J. H. & W. C. 
Mangan, for Chestnuts Estate, new streets off Ribble- 
ton-avenue; J. H. & W.C. Mangan, for the Rev. Dean 
Pyke, B.C. Chureh, Arterial-road ; ga. é@ W. C. 
Mangan, for G. Moorcroft, two houses, Ribbleton- 
avenue; A.C. M. Lillie, for Mrs. D. Brindle, additions, 
31, Newton-road A.C. M. Lillie, for Conservative 
W.M. Club, alterations and additions, Church-street ; 
P. A. Baines, for C. Noblet*, garage, Brackenbury-roed ; 
J. Winstanley, for Sisters of Charity, recreation room, 
86, Deepdale-road 

RasTRICK.— Rebuilding of Messrs. Walshaw, 
& Co., recently destroyed by fire. Architects, 
& Waller, Brighouse Tenders to be invited 

RomFrorD.— Plans passed by R.D.C Lock-up shop 
on the west side of Station-road, Chadwell Heath, for 
Mr. R. L. Davies; six houses on the west side of 
Albany-road, Chadwell Heath, for Mr. W. Smith; four 


Drake 
Sharp 


houses on the west side of Ashton-gardens, Chadwell 
Heath, for Messrs. Ashton & Wade; addition to 
house in Romford-read, Dagenham, for Mr. H 
Reader 

RYE Plans passed by R.DA bungalow, at 


Winchelsea, for Lady Mellwraite ; bungalow, at 


Winchelsea, for Neeve Bros 

SCARBOROUGH.—Plans passed Mr. F. Baker on 
behalf of Mr. J. W. Armitage for three pairs of semi- 
detached villas on the Garlands, and a plan submitted 
by Messrs. J. Petch & Son on behalf of Mr. W. P 
Rudsdale for a villa on the Stepney-road estat« 

BOUTHWICK The U.D.C. is taking over Jubilee 
Bridge from the Admiralty, and is considering the 
purchase of 144 acres of land from the Charity Trustees 
at a cost of £2,800 

STOKESLEY Plans passed by R.D.C,: Three houses 
and a refreshment room at Great Ayton, for Mr. 8. R 
W. Moody; shop, Arthur-street, Great Ayton, for 
Mr. G. Speary ; dwelling-house at Kirby, for Mr. Cobb ; 
dwelling-house at Yarm, for Mr. G. Newall, and for a 
new drainage system at Worsall-grove. 

STRANRAER.—The Scottish Board of Health have 
approved of the schedules for the 10 additional houses 
to be erected at Broomfield-gardens, Stranraer 

SUNBURY The M.O.H. has reported on new schools, 
and representations are to be made to the Middlesex 
Edneation Committee 

TYNEMOUTH Plans passed by T.C Oil store, 
Front-street, Chirton, by Mr. W. G. Townsend Gray, 
for North Tyneside Co-operative Bakeries, Ltd, ; semi- 
detached villas, Kenners Dene Eatate, by Mr. A, K. 
Tasker, for Mr. H. D. Burton; extension, Tynemouth 
Victoria Jubilee Infirmary, Hawkeys-lane, by Mesers. 
Cackett & Burns Dick, for chairman and committee of 
Tynemouth Victoria Jubilee Infirmary alterations, 
3 and 5, Park-creseent, by Mr. W. Stockdale, for 
Guardians, Tynemouth Union; bungalow, Waterville- 
road, by Mr. W. Stockdale, for Mr. W. Sturrock; four 


semi-detached houses, Queen Alexandra-road, by 
Mr. W. Stockdale, for Mesars. Ball Brose two sem!- 
detached houses, Queen Alexandra-road West, by 
Mr. W. Stockdale. for Mr. I. Smith; semi-detached 
houses, Queen Alexandra-road West, by Mr. W. 
Stockdale, for Mr. 1. Smith: garage, Queen Alexandra- 
road, by Mr. W. Stockdale, for Mr. J. Tate; alterations 


to house, 23, Hotspur-street, Tynemouth, by Mr. W. 
Stockdale, for Mr. W. Short: «ix semi-detached villas, 
Kenners Dene Estate, by Mr. A. K. Tasker, for Messrs. 
J. F. Newbold & Co.: drainage to bakery at Preston, 
by Mr. J. W. Corking, for Messrs, Hunter's, Ltd. ; 
rifle range, Tyne-street, by Mr. C. P. Sherwin, for 
Tynemouth and District Veterans’ Club. 

WHITBKY.—Plans passed by K.DA Cottage for 
Mr. Stakes, at Robin Hood's Bay, from plans by Mr. 
H. P. Hopkins; extension of the Co-operative Stores 
at Grosmont, from plans prepared by Mr. W. P. T, 
(iray : and fora house at Glaisdale for Mr. J. Readman, 
from plans submitted by Mr. W. R. Readman. 

WIGAN.—The Education Authority bas decided to 
provide two new public elementary schools, rach of 
which will afford accommodation for 800 children, 
One of the schools will be erected in the Whelley area, 
the other in Pemberton 

WILLESDEN .— Plans passed by U.D.C.: Ten shops, 
High-road, Kilburn, for Mesars. D. Morris & Sons; 
flats, 95, Cobbold-road, Willesden, by Mr. H. Shaw, for 
Mr. ©, M. Jordan; alterations, 140, Purves-road, 
Kensal-rise, by Messrs. Ferris Bros., for Mr. H. Band ; 
addition, 236, Willesden-lane, Cricklewood, by Mevers, 
T. Wood & Sons, for Mrs. Eunison ; motor garage, 59, 
The Avenue, Brondesbury Park, for Messrs. Weeden 
& Shrimpton; two houses, Oxgate-gardens, Crickle- 
wood, for Mr. F. W. Brealy ; six houses, for Mr. F. W. 
Brealy; additions, 100 and 111, Church-road, Willes- 
den, by Mr. H. Shaw, for Messrs. Williams Bros. ; 
drains to eight houses, North Way, Neasden, for Mr, 
A. R. Willata;: motor garage, 26, St. Gabriel’s-road, 
Cricklewood, for Mr. E. R. Hoad: addition, 77, High- 
street, Harlesden, by Messrs. Jermey & Son, for Mr. 
M. Bilantz. 

Wrixvam —The Denbighshire Fducation Committee 
propose to adapt Acton Hall as a technical institute for 
the East Denbighshire area 

YSTRAIDGYNLAB.—A special meeting of the council is 
considering extensive impre vement scheme which, it ts 
hoped, will assist unemployment relief. The works in- 
clude widening of Wind-road and Glanley-street and 
improvements to Lon bridge. 


FIRES 
Fire.—Lumphinnane Colliery Workshops, belonging 
to the Fife Coal Co., Ltd., have been destroyed by fire. 
GLaseow.—A fire has occurred In the mantle ware- 
house of Miss Parker, 10, Jamaica-street. The damage 
is estimated at about £2,000, 
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[Owing to the exceptiona! circumstances which prevail at the present time. prices of materials should be confirmed by Inauiry,—Fd 
BRICKS, &c. WOOD (Continued). METALS pegaineat). 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames >LAN oO Ss. Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete £ 8s. d. £8 
up to London Bridge ew 8: —_ > 7 see “ee quality, basis price .... 1310 0 141 
CE SMU ce yo oe:daile mwrd-is Ea wie ied olen a $:3.9 i IN EDGE FLOORING. Hoopiron,basisprice .... 1610 0 .. 171 
Second Hard Stocks... 317 0 PLA ws I r a ae Galvanised .... 31 0 0 .. 32 | 
Per 1,000, Delivered at London Goods Stations Inches er. is - met Soft ‘Steel Sheets, Black— 
Flettoms, at ‘a é f0 & oe t- it “ards tts 27 6 Ordinary sizesto20g... 1510 0 .. 161 
peins’s Cross 215 0 Best Blue ieee Saar iby) a5 BF theeminnsanice <9 ae » 24. s 10 o 73 
ko. greoved for Pressed Staffs, 9 11 6 ee ot at ae — = -6¢2 , bd 
pla ter . £37 6 on saline he a TONGUED AND MATCHINGS (BEST) Sheets Flat Rest Soft Steel, CR. & C.A. quality 
Do. Pulinose 210 O Blue Wire Cuts 711 6 GROOVED FLOORING Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
Best Stourbridge Fire briek -— Inches. per 8q Inches per sq. © tt. to3ft.to20¢... 2110 0 .. 221 
24 in ae. en ida cchcessde ae: &:O | ee . 29 | ee 17 /6 Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
GLAZED Bricks aden eoebaccnen 32 (6 BD  veewceces a= |= 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 22 g. 
seat White D'ble Str’tch’rs 30 10 6 . eee 37 /6 | Se - B/- eg eas ict eee B54 88 
Ivory, and | D’ble Headers 2710 0 Inches BATTENS s. d. Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
Salt Glazed One Side and DM acadcssehek tases oneness 2 4per100 ft. 2ft.to3ft.to26¢g... 2410 9 ; 
Stretchers 22 0 06 two Ends .. 3110 0 SAWN LATHS. Flat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Headers -.. 21.10 6) Two Sides and POP DONE: bcigi vciceeds es EP re es Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
Quoins basll- one End .. 32 10 0 Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 9ft.to 20g. ..... a oe... 2 
none and 44$in. | Splays and super, as inch : oS Oe OS 2 Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
Flats 28 10 0; Squints.. 30 0 0 i in do. do - ) te ee 3. > 9ft.to22¢.and 24g. 2110 0 22 if 
Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 jess than best. Cream Dry Mahogany—Honduras, Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours, Hard Tabasco, African, per 9 ft. to 26 g. = wm 8 eZ 
Glaze, £5 10s, extra over white. ft. super, asinch .... 0 1 9 to 0 2 6 Sheets Galvanised Flat, Best quality— 
-E7E CONCRETE & S Cuba Mahogany . e383 @ te @ ¢€ 8 Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
ras ed poe lh a Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein : - 6tt. by 2ft. to sft. to 
s. d. ; , s. d a or Java , per ow , 45 0 0 to 50 0 0 2 20g. ane eat se 2310 O as 24 11 
2 ir ry 9 9 9 American 1itewoo est Soft Steel Sheets, 
| +H he ryd. gin ; : rf 0 per ~ super ; ; planks, perft.cube .. 014 0 to 016 0 22g.and24¢. .. 2410 0 >. 26 10 
5 "oe 7 seat Scotch Glue, per ewt. 410 0 to | Best Soft Steel Sheets, : 
ae Thames Ballast .......... 13 6 per yard. Liquid Glue, per cwt. as 47 0 to 510 0 26g. .....-..-+-- 26 _- fee 27 0 
pe Pit Sand Sod dmb ied _ a Be ye Cut Nails, 3in. to 6 In. 2110 O 3 0 
; hed Thames Sand ............ eS - a delivered SLATES (under Sin. usual trade extras.) 
iy Best Washed Sand........16 6 ,,  ,, 2 miles 1st quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc in METAL WiInpows—Standard sizes suitable for _ 
he Zin. Shingle for Ferro- radius truck loads delivered London area. Per 1,000 of 1,200 plete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
Kel WO ths weckwsadans _ J ee Padding- . a’ & £ sd ey delivery to job, average price about 14 
hia j in v 360, » ton. 24 by 12...... 3712 6, I8by10 .,., 21 2 6 to 1/7 per foot super. { 
gate din. Broken Brick.” ...... a eee SS rr Se oo ek ee 18 12 6 LEAD, raert % 
vied ea & 6 ss 5! re 31 5 O Mbyte .... VB @ (Delivered in London. ) 2 d. ; 
oe Per ton delivered in London area in full van loads BO Dy BB. ..0000 2915 0 Wby8 .... 1815 O LEAaD- -Sheet, English, 4 Ib. j 
Ais Best Portland Cement, British 20 by 10...... 25 12 6 andup ... epee SF a vee ~s ; 
Bey Standard Specification Test £218 0 £3 5 3 : Pipe in coils .......... 3510 0 ., o_ : 
Be 51 /— alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots TILES. Per 1,000 |” apie it 38 00 .. _ ; 
24 Ferrocrete per ton extra onabove.......... 010 0 : f.o.r. London Compo pipe 39 0 =O 
¢ OT SIRE fo ts a area ap 4 8 © Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or £ & d- Norg—Country delivery, 30s. per ton extra ; lots under 
EE ee er ee 815 0 Staffordshire district .......... ocese 9 F G 5 cwt., 1s. 64. per ewt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s. ewt 
| ___ RRRSIR aESRig R tae ee Bee eel 513 0 outs ae ditto a extra. din eo, 
Reene’s Cement, White.........ccccesese a re on cow ele avd seve wees oa 3 sha lee : eee 
~ighyev ecsegee’ ;° ygmtanoencoeenes $$ 0 Hipand valley tiles’ (fiand made ':..:;: 0 9 6 Old Jead.exLondonarea,tos 49 g || — 
Plaster, Coarse, Pink ............. *, 3 0 0 per dozen | Mac hine made : 0 9 0 Do ae sneendibier LU rac poo . 
White ' ' 312 6 SS eer, Se ish 1 8. ~ 
” a 0 1 Stree ent eeewerns - METALS forward ...... per ton 
oie MES. SGioth bike deals wos ol wk a §12 0 ‘i PLUMBEkKS’ BRASS WORK. 
Sirapite, Se ah Lend beer hen te veaeesa : ae : J o1sts, GIRDERS, &C., TO LONDON STATION van os : Delivered in London. 
"sea 60.05 Oe Bees ae ee wane be - 5S. ¢ [EW RIVE , : > ‘f t COCKS 
Grey Stone Lime cvidnahechdteegens ans 210 9 R. 8. Joists, cut and fitted .......... 13.10 0 a Pastas Scaaw Dows Bim Cons 2 
CC ec CES sn a Np 210 9 Piain Compound Girders eee Se gieg ; F > j 
Best Ground Blue Lias Line... 2). 222.22: 213 6 sa is Stanchions ..... 17 10 0 i, 7 : in. 7 7. ge ‘ai6 each 
ca et aie ead ae eo nd oe anceeo ioe 17 0 0 In Roof Work ....... ++» 2010 0 New Rive PATTERN SCREW DOWN STOP COCKS AN! 
Granite ¢ ‘hip EE 6 oi vdeo xe i 112 0 MILD STEEL ROUNDS U xIONS, 
_— . Sacks are charged Is. Od each and credited To London Station, per ton ’ - in, i in. 1 in. 1} - 14 in. 2 in. 
s. fd. if returned in good condition within three Diameter. Sa = Diameter 2 oe * 7i8 14/ 25 |- 419/— eact 
ee ae ie ¢ in......... 1610 0 min.tofin... 1310 0 New RIVER PATTERN SCREW "DOwE MAIN FERRULFS 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. OR ws os 6 1410 6 in. to2¢in 13 00 + in. 2 in. 1 in. 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 3/3 5 /- 9/84 each 
STONE. (Discount off List for lot of not less than £7 net value CAPS AND pe, 
Bath StoNe—delivered in railway trucks at s. d. delivered direct from Works, 24 per cent. less above 13 in. 1 in. 2 in. sin. 3$in. 4 in 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R.. or gross discounts, carriage forward if sent from 7id 10d 1/2 1/11 2/6 3/6 each 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube... .. 2 10 London Stocks.) i DOUBLE NUT BOILER SOREWS. 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine Tubes, Fittings. Flanges sin. Zin. 1 in. 1} in. 1 in. 2in 
Elms, L. & 8.W.R., per ft. cube......... 3 0b eee eee BOE Te tesccene 524° cove Sead 74d. lljd 1/5 2/5 3/- 5/3 each 
PORTLAND STONE- Water — , > 473° 574% BRASS SLEFVES. 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. Steam ...... 424% 4245 . . 524 léin. 2 in 3 in, 34 in. 4 in. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at Galv'd— 10d. 1/0 1/8 2/0 2/7 ea 
Nine Elms, L. & 8.W.R., South Lambeth Gas ...... B7E% .----+-+ 429% ...-..-. 529% NEW RIVER PATTERN CROYDON BALL VALVES. 8.i 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, Water .... 314% ..... oe BTQ% ..----.. 479% i in. 2 in. lin. 1,in. 14 in. 
Paddington, G.W.R., per ft. cube... ... 4 43 Steam .... 25 % .. «+ 329% 424 4/8 82 13 /6 19 /— ear 
Do. do. del'vered on road wagons at above C.I. HALF-ROUND GUTTERS London Prices, ex Works. Dr WN” Leap P. & 8S. TkaPsS WitH Brass CLEAN! 
stations, per ft. cube............ ey Per yd. in 6 ft. ‘ Angles and Stop SCREW. 
White base bed, 3d. per ft. cube extra . lengths Gutters. Nozzles buds 1} in. 1} fe. 2 in. 3 in. 
NOTE. $d. ft. ecnbe extra for eve ry toot over 20 ft ics bv éawaedesans ] 1} lid bal & lbs. P. traps ts 2/9 3/ 4°78 8/5 eact 
average, and jd. beyond 30 ft. | fe ee 1 2} 1 (03 id 8 lbs. 8. traps .. 2/11 3 19 56 10 /6 
HOPTOS-WOOD STONE. © Ties vevcn svncens 14 1/13 34d CorpPER — a 6, 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. BE Uh seavscncenes 1 5} 1/4 4d Strong Sheet ....per Ib . 23 om 
Small random blocks, upto 19 ft. cube. Perft.cube 7/- 5 im..........-. ee 1 7% 1/53 5d. Thin .. ey sae 02 4 
Random blocks from 10 it. and over fe 17 j- O.G, GUTTERS, Copper nails ....  ,. 02s 
| a er ae “ 27 j- I Bcc eeeneusexs 1 63 1/2 34d. Copper wire s a = 
Sawn three or four sides .......... * S2j- 3h im. ............ 1 63 1 af 34d TIN—English Ingots |, Te 
YORK STONE, BLUEB—Robin Hood Quality SP cen ieenedddes 1/74 14 34d SOLDER—Plumbers’ SS: 2s 
Delivered at any Goods Station London. s. d. oS ET eee ; 1 af 1 6} 4d ys eRe f S 3s 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under Sere 2/1 1/9 5d. Blowpipe ...... ~ on ae 
eS PN EO Per Ft. Super 5 3 RAIN-WATER PIPES, &c GLASS 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto..... : a 5 @ Bends, stock Branches » 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes), a ih Per vd. in 6 fts. Pipe angles. stock angles ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOC! 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs FO ea 1/7 1/13 18 SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZE 
(random sizes) .......... eae ie 1 5% _ & Seats 1/9 1/4 2 0; Per Ft. Per Ft 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto ............ “ oe 3 in ae awe alee > 213 1/8 2 5} 15 oz. fourths .... 3$d. 22 oz. fourths........ 8} 
Harp YorK— te eR Re 2 6; 1/114 2 10} Ee a6 CUE nxwees 6G. SE ,, CUED... 2 c00- "104d 
Delivered at any Goods Station London. ee ree 2/11 2/4 } /5R 21 ,, fourths .... 5d. Obseured Sheet, l50z. 4 
Scappled random blocks. ...... Per Ft.Cube 5 6 L.C.C. COATED SOIL Piprs— London Prices ex works. 21 ,, thirds .... 6$d. 21 ,, 53d 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under Bends, stock Branches, 26 ,, fourths .... 6d. Fluted l5oz. ¢fd.21oz. 94 
nh | A a? Per Ft. Super 5 4} Pipe. angles. stockangles. 26 ,, thirds....... Tid. En'led 15 ,, 5$d.,21,, 7td 
6 in rubbed two sides ditto . a 6 0} : d s. d. s. d. Extra price according to size and substance | 
fin sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) bs 2 10 2 in. per yd. in 6fts plain 2a, 6° Ss squares cut from stock. 
sin. ditto ditto ms 2 5 24 in. o” S — Me ; - 2 ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 
2 in. self-faced random flags..Per Yard Super 7 11 + in. 0%” .4 of ee ae of SIZES. Per Fr 
$$ in. #3 a ee sf a 4 Rolled plate .......... Ae Fe ee 41 
ARTIFICIAL STONE. ‘ in = eu 3 5 5 f° pone wees er ee RiP AL aa ores 5 $d 
. fg : CC, CoaTEo Dratx Prpes—London Ma Bp works PE Sa 56s bit, ne onde 860 dawnes bid 
i enatamamabeanscolmuhe se One ty Bends, stock Branches, Figured Rolled, Oxtord Rolled, Baltic, Oceani 
Mi. vid arated line at et I , ae Pipe angles, stock angles Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and larg 
Moulded ...+.++000r0e000. “ . 2. 3 Ag it s. d s. d. s, d PONE WENN. 56 945% vie dies os ceyews 64d 
ii overveces cece , “ t sin. peryd.in9ft.lengths 4 9 .. 5 8&8 .. 810 By SE ab co N vie endSees nce eebe 5 ad 
fin. ,, os Pi Ny ees Tk pene | ST tolled Sheet itenhewy vedanta ; 6d 
WOOD. Sin. .. = ae wo Tee: i In 2 White Rolled Cathe. vid viSdabemes $d 
GOOD BULLDING DEAL. Gin. ,, i se ORE ras 4 ES Tinted ee ere ; id 
— h 1 ore: ae per san. . Per ton in London Cast Plate is same price as rough rolled 
“ - : 6 ..., £23 non £ 3s. d. £ 8. d ~* The ini mation y pag ‘ a 
u 3 ) 8 20 . given on Tals paye has bee i 
PS ROLE SH OS Bi Gpmetam ia. He 8 © to 18 05 spell complied for far etn ant ts copyich 
> 2 yy ae 0 rs i ay * ur aim in this list is to give, as far as pe yxible tl } 
: x 8 oe 34 i) 2 x H 3 ° otnae = Sornek 1410 0 .. 1510 © — average prices of materials, not necessarily the hig thest 
3 7 2310 | 3) x 44 22 10 Hars ” 17 0 0 ab. 0 © Selous ce tal eee eee colada ey ae 
23x 7 23 10 In 22 10 Mild Steel Bars... = a es prices—a fact which should be remembere* by those 
- a et ee ees ES eas 1310 0 .. 1410 © who make use of this information 
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PRIOES CURRENT OF MATERIALS (con/d.) 


PAINTS, &c. ad 

Raw Linseed Oi’, in pipes...... pergallon 0 4 0 
. - » inbarrels...... - e ¢ 3 

ra a » indrums....... - » 6 6 

Boiled ,, » Iimbarrels .... ‘g 046 
indrums .... oe 048 

Turpentine in barrels............ ; 0 9 6 
in drums (10 gall.) 09 9 


Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 57 0 0 
(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PaIntT— 
- Father Thames,” Nine Elms,” 
df * Supremus ” and other best 
brands (in 14 Ib. tins) not less than 5 cwt 


is ded onhea avawia per ton delivered 79 10 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra)....perton 42 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil ,. aw ..per cwt. 016 6 
Es. nd oketeotrs 600s dé ota de per cwt. 015 6 
eee fkn. 0 3 6 

VARNISHES, &c oe 
RN Outside 014 0 
ad a ie ditto 016 © 
ids Fides 040 dicen ditto O18 9 
SL eee aoe ditto 1 0 0 
Pale Copel ND. xs nakeeie ditto 1 4 O 
Best ge Pe i al ditto 112 0 
EE Gigs ds acdc have vods Inside 018 © 
Fine Pale Paper ...... ihiwitinnn Qe ae. 4 
Fine Copal Cabinet ............ ditto 1 2 6 
Fine Copal — io tels ghee nora tall ditto 1 0 € 
OE eae ditto O18 0 
Fine Hard fA ae ditto 019 O 
Fine Copal Varnish .............. ditto 1 0 0 
Pale  ecetsaeeas 68E6ux . Ge i- 8-6 
Best ee .. ditto 112 O 
Best Japan Gold Size................ — So 
Best Black Japan ...................00. 012 06 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water)..._._"" 012 0 
SEE BEE os sites cdncébceccceoceas 0 9 6 
a 014 0 
UUM MUIOEIE) oon cccvcvcccoccccoves 1 6 O 
French and Brush Polish . a ee 017 6 
Liquid Dryers in Terebine.............. ; Be 
Cuirass Black Enamel..... a ; oF ¢ 





VISIT TO VARNISH 
WORKS. 


At the invitation of Messrs. Mander Bros., a 
large party of members of the Incorporated 
Clerks of Works Association visited their 
varnish and paint works at Wolverhampton on 
May 22, and viewed the various processes of 
manufacture. 

The manufacture of varnish claimed great atten- 
tion, and an interesting item was the method by 
which the clarifying of the varnish is advanced. 
The liquid is run into a small cylinder in which 
a pole revolves at a speed of 17,000 revolutions per 
minute. The solids are projected on to the side of 
the cylinder, and the varnish, on emerging, is 
ready for the maturing vats, in which a final 
precipitation slowly takes place, leaving pure 
varnish. 

The various processes connected with the 
purification of linseed oil; the preparation of 
colours in the laboratory during the experimental 
stage, and by machinery in manufacturing on a 
commercial scale, and many other operations 
were inspected. 

During the luncheon, at which the head of 
the firm, Sir Charles Mander, presided, the toast 
of the Association was proposed by Mr. 
Geoffrey Mander. Mr. F. J. Pitts, the Pre- 
sident of the Association, in replying, ex- 

ressed the thanks of all whom he represented 
ir the kindness {shown by the firm during 
a pleasant visit, which combined instruction and 
entertainment in exactly the right proportions. 





NEWBUILDING IN 
LONDON. 


Bermondsey.—_Barus%anp WaSH-HOUSES.- 
The Bermondsey Borough Council is adv ertising 
for tenders for the first section of their new 
baths and wash-houses. Mr. R. J. Angel, 
M.Inst.C.E., A.R.I.B.A., Town Hall, Spa-road, 
Bermondsey, the Counc il Surveyor, is the archi- 
tect for the scheme. —__-Founpatioxs, &¢c.— 
Mr. A. E. Frost, Wood Green, is carrying out 
the reinforced concrete pile foundations (about 
600 piles), with superstructure, &c., at Shad 
Thames, for Mr. J.jR. Pace. Mr. R. N. Stroyer, 
of Westminster, is the engineer. 


ne eeaneenennamanemtel 


NEW COMPANIES. 


THe particulars quoted below have been 
compiled by Messrs. Jordan & Sons, Ltd., 
Company Registration Agents, of 116 & 117, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.2, from the documents 
available at the Companies’ Registry. 


R. W. Brooke & Co., Lrp. (190,010). 
Registered May 16. 36, Dale-street, Liverpool. 
Timber merchants and agents, saw-mill pro- 
prietors, builders’ merchants, wood block floor 
contractors, &c. Nominal capital, £5,000. 

P. E. Brann, Lrp. (188,919). Registered 
March 29. Great Gearies Works, Cranbrook- 
road, Ilford, Essex. Builders and contractors, 
&e. " Nominal capital, £10,000, 

BrkcHBAKER ButLpine Co., Lrp. (188,511). 
Registered March 15. 11, Angel-court, E.C.2. 
Builders, Contractors, architects, etc. Nominal 
capital, £5,000. 

Carter Hewtssy Construction Co., Lro. 
(189,278). Registered April17. Temple Cham- 
bers, Norfolk-row, Sheffield. General builders, 
joiners and contractors. Nominal capital, 
£1 .000, 

Frazzi, Lrp. (189,192). Registered April 12. 
Lennox House, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 2 
Builders and builders’ merchants. Nominal 
capital, £3,000. 

James Grimsuaw, Lrp. (189,353). Regis- 
tered April 19. 186, Bury New-road, White- 
field, Lancaster. Monumental mason, now 
carried on by Clara Grimshaw at Whitefield, 
Lancaster, under the style of James Grimshaw. 
Nominal capital, £2,000. 

Hammonp & Barr, Lrp. (189,865). Regis- 
tered May 9. 52, Beauchamp-place, S.W. 3 
Builders and decorators now carried on by 
Frederick Barr at Beauchamp-place and Mont- 
pelier-place, Brompton-road, 8.W., under the 
style of Frederick Barr. Nominal capital, 
£3,000. 

KLEINE Patent Fioorre Co (Inpra), Lrp. 
(189,918). Registered May 11. To carry on in 
British India, Burma, or other parts, construc- 
tion of floors, roofs, staircases, or any other part 
of a building, on the Kleine Patent, or any 
other system, whether patent or otherwise, 
and of manufacturing and dealing in the 
materials required for such construction. 
Nominal capital, £10,000. 

J. Laxe & Sons, Lrp. (189,313). Registered 
April 18. 25, Folly-lane, Swinton, near Man- 
chester. Builders and contractors. Nominal 
capital, £10,000, 

Lewis & Srrick, Lrp. (189,202). Regis- 
tered April 13. 38, Museum-street, W.C. 1. 
Builders, contractors, estate and business 
agents, &c. Nominal capital, £500. 

A. Mersournne & Co., Lip. (189,949). 
Registered May 14. 10, Throgmorton-avenue, 
E.C.2. To acquire lands, estates, buildings, 
quarries, mines, minerals, collieries, mining and 
other rights, businesses, goods, wares and 
merchandise in any part of the world. Nominal 
capital, £100. 

E. Revit & Sox, Lrp. (189,430). Regis- 
tered April 23. Builder and contractor, now 
carried on by Ernest Revill at Boythorpe-road, 
Chesterfield, under the style of E. Revill. 
Nominal capital, £2,000. 

Sutton -ix-Assrrecp Brick Co., Lrp. 
(183,505). Dalestorth-road, Sutton-in-Ashfield, 
Nottingham. Registered March 14. _ Brick- 
makers, tile and chimney pot makers. Nominal 
capital, £12,000. 

Toornsy & Martrruews, Lrp. (189,883). 
tegistered May 9. 186, Leigh-road, Leigh-on- 
Sea, Essex. Builders and contractors. Nominal 
capital, £5,000. 

Georce Wricut & Sons, (Burtpers), Lrp. 
188,379). Registered March 9. The Mount, 
Hawarden, Flint. Builders and contractors 
Nominal Capital, £3,000. 

WIcKHAM AND GREENHITHE Brickworks, 
Lrp. (190,056). Registered May 17. St. 
Olaves House, 18-19, Ironmonger-lane, E.C. 
Manufacturers and dealers in bricks, tiles, pipes, 
&c. Nominal capital. £2,000. 


oe 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


Glasgow.—Vaxiovus Buiitprxes.—The Dean 
of Guild Court has passed plans for various 
buildings, involving an expenditure of £73,000, 
including an extension to the biscuit factory of 
Messrs. Macfarlane, Lang & Co., Ltd., in Wes- 
leyan-street, at an estimated cost of £32,000. 

Kirkealdy.-Espranape Suevrer.—The T.C. 
is to build three shelters on the Esplanade, the 
first near the new Teil Bridge, the second half- 
way between School Wynd and Louden’s Wynd, 
and the third to the west of Redburn Wynd. 

Markinch.— Scnoot. Improvements.— Fife- 
shire Education Authority is carrying out im- 
provements at Markinch School, at an estimated 
cost of £2,000. 

Alyth.—Corraces.—The T.C. has passed 
plans submitted by Mesars. Brewster, Grant & 
Henderson, architects, Blairgowrie, for two 
six-roomed cottages in St. Ninians-road, Alyth, 
for Mr. A. Cochrane, Craigslea. 

Dalkeith. —Hovses.—The T.C. has instructed 
Mr. A. Murray Hardie, architect, to draw up plans 
for houses on a site between the Police Station 
and Newmills-road. 

Kilwinning. —Hovses.—The T.C. has received 
approval from the Scottish Board of Health for 
plans for another lot of ten houses. 

Govan.—-Scuoo.t.—The Dean of Guild Court 
has passed plans for a new Roman Catholic 
School in Govan, at an estimated cost of £6,000, 

Aberdeen.—-Buu.poxes.—The Plans Com. 
mittee has approved plans for the erection and 
alterations of buildings involving an estimated 
expenditure of £5,000, the most important 
being :—A bungalow, Royfold-crescent, for Mr. 
G. Main, fishmonger, at an estimated cost of 
£1,400; pavilion, at rear of 61-75, Bonnymuir- 
place, for the Bonnymuir Bowling Club, Ltd. ; 
and pavilion for Aberdeen Education Authority 
at Hilton, at a cost of £700 and £900 respectively. 

Galashiels. —Cuvurcn.—Funds are being raised 
for a new hall for Victoria-street Baptist 
Church, Galashiels. 

Milton._-ScHoo.is Exrensions.—The Scottieh 
Education Authority has approved extensions to 
Milton of Balgowie and Kingsbarns Schools, 
Fifeshire. 

Paisley.—_Hovuses.—-Plans have been 
for the following :—-Mr. H. Gibson McCallum, 
Mrs. Martin, and J. & J. Crangle, one house in 
Thornby Park-avenue, Alton-road, and Gart- 
more-road respectively ; Mr. J. Ross, conversion 
of house in Hawkhead-road into a double villa ; 
the British Cotton & Wool Dyers Association, 
Deansgate, Manchester, addition to their dye- 
works in Underwood-road; and Renfrewshire 
Agricultural Society, grandstand for the annual 
show at Ferguslie Park. 

Ayr.—Hovses.—Mr. McCullum, architect, has 
had sketch plans for a house in Garrick-road, for 
Police Judge Gould, passed by the T.C. 

Dundee.— V aniovus.—The following plans have 
been approved by the Co tion Works 
Committee :—Barrack-road, itions for the 
directors of the Dundee Royal Infirmary ; 
Bruce-road, pavilion for the Dundee Y.M.C.A. ; 
Glenagnes-road, tenement for the Dundee Town 
Council ; Lawside-road, garage for Leslie Reoch ; 
Rockwell-place, additions for the Boase Spin- 
ning Co., Ltd.; Strathearn-road, house for the 
Misses Cowan. 

Edinburgh.—Vaniovus.—The Dean of Guild 
Court has passed the following plans :—Edin- 
burgh Corporation, temporary bridge over the 
Water of Leith at Powderhall Depot; A. B. 
Fleming & Co., factory, Caroline Park, Granton, 
estimated to cost £11,000; Mr. J. Gerrard, 
builder, six houses at Davidson’s Mains; Miss 
M. Paterson, showroom with workshop in the 
rear, St. Georgie-road; T. Usher & Co., Ltd., 
garage at Henry-street, St. Leonard's; Mr. 
G. A. Morgan, bungalow and garage, at Hillview- 
terrace, Corstorphine; Mr. W. G. Main, bunga- 
low, at Comiston-road; Mr. D. 8. Crawford, 
sanitary alterations and improvements, 70 and 
71, Princes-street; and Mise M. T. Smith, 
additions to a house at Brain Hills-road. 








CURRENT PRICES FOR 
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BUILDING WORK IN LONDON." 











EXCAVATOR. CARPENTER AND JOINER —continued. 
Digging and throwing or wheeling and filling carts, a. FRAMES. a 4, 
and carting away to shoot—6 ft. deep .... per yardcube 12 6 Deal wrot moulded and rebated ........-++++. perfootcube 14 90 
MEE 455 dcohibanrcknedsocwncssesese ae 1 3 gat gel y 
Add for every additional depth of 6 ft. ........ pa -" 0 6 Plain deal jamb linings framed ...... per ft. sup. 1/8 1/9; 3/0 
Planking and strutting to trenches ............ perfoot super 0 5 Deal shelves and bearers .........- Be 1/5 1/7 | 1/10 
Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring o of 1 0 Add if cross tongued ............-. re oi 2 {| 8 
CONCRETOR. STAIRCASES. 
Portland cement conerete in foundation 1 to6 .. per yardcube 36 © Deal treads and risers in and * | ia 1h” =» is} 
Add if in underpinning in short lengths ........ “ a 8 0 including rough brackets ...... | 2/1} 2/4); 2/9 _ 
Add if in floors 6 in. thick ...........ceseeeees pe - 3 6 Deal strings wrot on both 
re - POND cov ntosectevsccscecceeccsece ss a 4 0 sides and framed ........++ ++| 18; 2/-| 2/2! 2/8 “ 
cae. ee emt A SP yo ere pe x 10 8s. d. 
Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the Housings for steps and risers) ......- «+000 «+ each 0 11 
TE POU whasivisoenedenevssbetusseceue a i 2 Deal balusters, ] in. x Ipim. ......-.-e eee eens per ft. run 0 9 
BRICKLAYER. Mahogany handrail; average 3in.x3in. ...... ” pe 6 0 
Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton £ sd. pert es Bet rete oa ae = a r 
ETRE bsdaphietoenabes = rod 31 0 0 |‘ POET co socconsceressossescesesess oe a 
ee ce cc cnc acybcbdboweenen nig 815 0 FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
Add if in Staffordshire blues .................. a 2 0 0 6 in. barrel bolts .........-. sid. | Rim locks cee newe cose 
Add if in Portland cement and sand .......... e 2 0 © | Sash fasteners ........-..-- \1gd. | Mortice locks ............ 5/3 
; FACINGS Casement fasteners ........ 1/5 | Patent spring hinges — 
3 Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for Poors te hell a ee oe 
’ every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the com- Cupboard locks .......... 1/5 making good .........-. 19/={ 
ie GE ID Scnccecicrccsstescccovesnees perft.super 0 0 13 FOUNDER AND SMITH. a d 
# ; POINTING. Rolled steel joists 6b 6d 06 Ob 6S ORS SS 445406640558 46780 04 per ewt.17 0 
ag Neat flat st oo Plain compound girders .......+-seeseececcseseserce *” 20 0 
% euek or westhened J ge i Aiba gcc Mall Pin 00 3 Do. GAMORIONS 2c ccccccccccesccsccecere ” 23 0 
if Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork al POO Pere Et eT ETT TCL ye oT Ee as « 28 0 
a Fair external in half brick rings .............. a a 0 010 RAIN-WAT=R GOODS. 

io Per Alsiietinciveéectieetedecee a ee ee J | . + P+ 
Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or Half-round plain rebated joints .. ft. run) 1/11) /4¥) 3/7 | 4/- 
| EE > vewapekenkiicsteesbiwds see ‘as et, oe Oe Do. __ Do. ++ om | 2/49) 3/1 | 3/10) 4/9 
SUNDRIES Rain-water pipes with ears ...... ” 2/9 | 3/7 | 

a 4 Damp course in double course of slates breaking Extra for shoes and bends ...... oooh) 6) Sit 7 

4 joint and bedded in Portland cement ...... —* e.4 9% Do. stopped ends ....-..... a japhin 2/43) fe oe 
‘ie Setting ordinary register grates and stoves... ona 100 Do. nozzles for inlets ...... » | 2/2] 2/7 | 3/10; 4/3 
8 Setting kitchener, including forming flues, &c., PLUMBER. 8 d 

3s with all necessary fire bricks ............. ° *» 415 0 = lead — in — and gutters ...... per cwt. = : 

' 0. 0. MUN Sekdogeutanceetadss ‘“ Q ¢ 

a Half-inch horizontal damp — veces por yard sup. . : Extra labour and solder in coated cesspools .,...... each 6 9 
* Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course ...... he vi 9 0 W GU JOIME ow. ccc ccc cccvesevccovccsesescceses perft.run. 0 6 
¥ inch on flate in two thic ) vest 6 6 Soldered BEAM 6. eee e cece eee cere rece cnet eeeeeeee ba ad ie. 
a: in... Dia pletan § | OTR rorennees oeeapeneiie am O18 
| a * 4 | 4 q | yg , ar 

& Skirting and fillet 6 in. high tees eeeereeeeses .- ” ” is Drawn lead waste per ft. run 10d. 1/6 | 1/9 3/1 | 3/19 

r 3 MASON. Do. service ,, L/ 1/1) | 2/3 | 3/6 | 

t York stone templates fixed ..... peeagabcnds -. perfoot cube 12 6 Do. soil ie | 6/2 

= York stone sills fixed ............ eoccceee cee ” % 23 0 3endsinlead pipe each | | 13/3 | 8/2 

4 Bath stone and all labour fixed .............. i a 10 6 Soldered stop ends __,, | 1/2 | 1/8 2/1 | 2/10/3/6 | 

Be Portland stone fixed ......cccccccccccces eee * pa 19 6 Red lead joints .... ,, | Wid. | M/- | 1/3 | D/dt | 2/4 | 4/10 
Fi SLATER. Wiped Senge jer m 2/10 | 3/6 | 4/- | 4/il | 6/6 | 99 
4 Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, including nails... per square 72 9 | Lead traps and clean- 

i Keene Oo wm! 80 9 | a UB SCTOWS «+--+ - om | 14/7 /19/6 

me Do. 24 in. x 12 in. Do. Do. a 90 0 Bib perce ar cea yee 6/4 | 9/7 | 15/4 \41/- | 

“ ne Stop cocks and joints ,. 15/4 |17/2 | 25/8 |64/- | 

z CARPENTER AND JOINER. , 

& Fir framed in plates .............. aSanieedads per foot cube 5 3 PLASTE RER. ed 
: Do RL Ra 5 pt 56 9 Render, float and set in lime ee errr ee per yard sup, 2 3 
. Do. roofs, floors and partitions .......... i me 6 3 Do. Do. SUPAPIO ee ae eee eeeeees m ” 2 6 
a Do. trusses ...... Seendeeseses veeeeee's ° ‘ ss Pe se l na Keen's .......-.0-.0008 ” 0 3 6 

: ss Mes DORON, whine cctndcksésécbuedkayebess i 5 
- i ee eS en Add metal lathin as ‘ : 

. Deal : pF i Ciibeakeb seh eedudendeee - - 2 3 

: rough close boarding ...... per sq. | 38/- 44/- | 50/- | 80/- Portland cement screed ........ 1 ll 

Flat centering for concrete floor, in- s. D a a yaa aie ohcaear areata ‘ cz 
e cluding strute or hangers «8 50 0 O. PIMIMN TACO 2. eee eeeeceeeeseeencererss es *” 364 
i me rey bem eeee = enereny nee tates oo Mouldings in plaster ............  seeeeeeeeess per | girth 0 2} 
; eumumb oc... 6... 8 ee ete .......----. per yard sup 5 9 
} Gutter boards and bearers ...... ” eececccecccccece 1 0 GLAZIER. 

i ee ange | : . ‘ , : j ° = 6 me i Srrrrrrrr reer rere rere rey es per foot sup. 
«“eeeee eeeeeeee sq. Jus 5 i” /- = - COOOCSESESSOSESEeeeesesesees ” ” 

‘ ‘ Do. tongued and grooved Ba at P r om | 65/- 72 /- SOI 550 ooh ng onic tn wudeediade es env cm ” ” 1 3 
y eae sa 45/-| 55/- : ; 4 in. rolled plate ....... gee bcceeseeesevcvece » o 0 9 
: Moulded skirting, including back- 3 in. rough rolled or cast plate .......ceececeee ow a 0 ll 
é ings and grounds .......... perft.sup.| 1/6] 1/9| 2/0 | 2/6 ,in. wired cast plate ......ccceecseceeeeees oo se e 2 5 
‘| SASHES AND FRAMES. s. d PAINTER. a a 

One-and-s-haif moulded sashes or casements.... per foot super 1 10 Preparing and distempering, 2 coats .......... pet yard sup. 0 10 
Two Do. Do. Do. eoee ” . 21 Knotting and priming ......... 0 7 
Add for fitting and fixing .................... as © 4 | Plain painting Lost ............ccccccceceee ee 09 
— ‘lu ene ao inner and outer Do. RRS BS SORA Cage - ef 1 2 
nings, 1} in. pulley stiles tongued to lini Do. NF sca bcdas oteiens oe eke . ud 
hard wood silis with 2 in. moulded sashee in Do. OS ihe SRA RS he i. 
» squares double hung, double hung with pul- PE: 4, wheamaan’ Godoncesseuonesesecet es a : 2 3 
leys, lines and weights ; average size........ ™ x 3 9 Varmishing tWiC® ....-.seceeeesecnseeseescees ba ; 1 9 
DOORS. / o-e x ~ SIZING wo cece cece cece eee eeeeeeerreerenseeens a 0 3 
two penel square ie eo ee per ft. sup. | hs | a 2/6 Flatting DOOOCHOD SO VERSED OF Oat OES O DEES OEUEDE o U0 3s 
our- panel oe ee eee beak oy | 2/5| 2/8) 2/11 Enamel .. OEY I, APE RN Peay EB hee Ye ” e ee 
Two-panel moulded both sides ........ 2/8} 2/11) 3/9 Waxpolishing .........scecescecessscocceees pertootsup 0 8 
Four- panel Do. Do. bi ila of 2/3 1 3/2 a French polishing Sikh éectne dha bénwenssaeeeee an _ va 1 2 
a | 8/ Preparing for and hanging paper .............+ per piece 2/-to4/- 





verometage of 1) should be added 





* These prices apply to mew buildings on! 

v. _ They cover superintendence by f 

for ployers’ Liability and National Health cal eamabanees aime uk pa is. 6a. er £100 lor Fire insuracce. Tbe whew of the 
information gives on this page is copyright 


per £100 for Fire Insurance The whois of the 








~—- - &©& #&t, a i 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED. * 


191,919.—W. J. Partridge and H. Mills: Pipe 
connections, 

191,922._-H. V. N. Graveley: Fastening 
devices for windows and removable panels. 

191,957..-W. 8. Jones and N. Sterry: Ap- 
paratus for heating water for baths and similar 
purposes. 

191,963.—S. A. Baker : 
for wire and like fences. 

191,964.—F. O. Dyer, T. J. Thomas and I. 
Davies: Window fasteners. 

19] ,968.—-R. A. Whitson: Art of moulding 
pipes centrifugally. 

191,995.—A. O. Thomas: Building tiles. 

192,010.—J. E. Tams, J. Lee and E. G. 
Smith: Sifters for treating potters’ slip. 

177,139.—T. Aston: Wharf wall 

187,197.—F. Zollinger: Skeletons or frame- 
works for roofs and walls. 

188,340.—M. E. J. A. Cuypers: Buildings 
formed of framed sections or elements. 

190,464. —A. Cousinard: Grooved frames for 
sliding windows. 

193,888.—W. P. Thompson (Soc. Anon. La 
Ceramique Nationale): Apparatus for the manu- 
facture of ceramic tiles. 

193,893.—H. W. Sleep: 
and closing gates. 

193,904.—-A. S. Gent, A. Ward and F. H. 


Posts or standards 


Means for opening 


Pochin: Machines for forming and driving 
staples. 

193,930.—N. Magelssem: Wooden building 
sections. 


193,941.—A. Farrow, ©. H. Brooksbanks and 
G. Nesbitt : Machines for boring and drilling, as 
used in mining and quarrying. 

193,942.—8. A. N. Deluce: Turnstiles. 

193,968._-E. Housiaux: Packing-case. 

193,974.—L A. Conan-Davies: Road 
struction 

193,978.—L. Morin and F. Grunder: Process 
for the production of a stone-like devitrified 
mass. 


con- 


193,994.—-O. J. Wootton: Ball float valves 
for flushing-cisterns. 

193,998.—-A. S. Iles: Folding tables. 

193,999.-Pease & Partners, Ltd., and J. 
Wilson: Manufacture of silica bricks. 

194,025.—J. Sperni and Nuroads, Ltd.: 


Plastic compositions suitable for flooring. 

194,054.—G. B. Fox: Means for automatic- 
ally controlling the opening of the sliding doors 
of poultry houses. 

194,056.—T. Furniss : 
means for roofing slabs. 

194,061.—A. E. Brown: 
reinforced concrete walls. 

194,111.—J. D. Bennet, 
furniture. 

194,120.—H. R. 
work to benches. 

194,128.—H. H. Garlick : 
use with lavatory bowls. 

194,129.—A. M. Tucker : 
drills. 

194,137.—W. E. Baker: Writing desks. 

194,139.—J. Kirkealdy and H. H. Rennie: 
Combination chair and ladder. 

194,170.—J. & J. Siddons, Ltd., and W. H. 
Baggott: Doors for the grates of furnaces of 
domestic boilers or coppers. 

194,175.—D. Foulis: Apparatus or appliances 
for treating wood when attacked with wood- 
worm. 

194,376.—W. J. Palmer: Seats and chairs. 

194,377.—-Lock-Nuts, Ltd., and J. V. Delves : 
Lock-nuts. 

194,420.—H. Cescinsky, T. W. Catesby and 
J. D. K. Beardmore: Wheel castors for furni- 
ture. 

194,440.—J. P. Henry: 
exhibition halls. 

194,448.—F. Morton: Manufacture of paving- 
blocks. 

194,460.—T. Hughes: Domestic and similar 
hot-water supply systems. 


Capping and jointing 
Construction of 

Jun.: School 
Burt: Device for securing 


Splash panel for 


Rotary earth boring 


Theatres and like 








* All these applications are now im the ia 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
may be made. 
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194,462.—J. Holt: Flushing cisterns. 

194,469..-H. Lowry: Buildings with hollow 
walls for heating purposes. 

194,526.—R. C. Williams: Manufacture of 
concrete artificial stone or motor. 

194,542._-E. R. Maxim: Augers, routers, or 
like tools for boring or sinking operations in 
wood or other soft materials. 


194,581.-H. H. Garratt and H. Hope & 


Sons, Ltd.: Pivoted metal casements for 
windows. 
194,582.—F. Fearnley: Slabs or blocks 


employed in connection with the paving of 
tramway tracks. 

194,627.—V. K. Hultin : 
blocks. 

194,642._J. Barron: Anti-foul rapid intake 
and discharge waste-water connections for 
baths, lavatory basins and sinks. 

169,961.—B. Mills, R. R. Row and H. C. 
Davis: Heating systems. 


Artificial building- 


ee _ 
> 


TRADE NEWS. 





Boyle’s latest Patent “ Air-Pump” ventila- 
tors have been applied to the Masonic Hall, 
Aberystwyth; supplied by Messrs. Robert 


Boyle & Son, ventilating engineers, Holborn 
Viaduct, London. 
The massive circular steel treasury door, 


weighing 20 tons, the first of its kind to be 
manufactured in this country, formed a leading 
feature in the new industrial film taken at 
Chubb’s works, and recently shown throughout 
England. This door will shortly be fitted as 
the main strong room entrance of one of the 
principal banks, 

During his tour in Sheffield, H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales visited the works of Messrs. 
Hadfields, Ltd., and started a new rolling mill 
which is driven by an electric motor of twelve 
thousand horse-power capacity. A feature 
of this motor is that, in spite of its weight 
of 182 tons, it is capable of reversing from a full 
speed of 120 R.P.M. in one direction to a similar 
speed in the opposite direction in the very 
short period of 2} seconds. A further feature of 
the electrical equipment of this mill, all of which 
was supplied by the British Thomson Houston 
Co., Ltd., is the method of reducing the enormous 
currents which would be required from the 
supply mains for short intervals during the 
rolling operations, 


Vickers-Spearing Boiler Co., Ltd. 


Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., have acquired a sub- 
stantial interest in the Spearing Boiler Co., 
Ltd., and the name of the latter company has 
been changed to Vickers-Spearing Boiler Co., 
Ltd. The directors of the new board will be 
Messrs. A. H. Spearing (chairman), J. Kerr- 
Bock (of the Spearing Boiler Co., Ltd.), Douglas 
Vickers (chairman, Vickers, Ltd.), and Sir 
Vincent Caillard (Vickers, Ltd.). It is intended 
that the manufacture of all classes of land 
boilers shall be carried out at the Barrow Works 
of Vickers, Ltd. 


Revaluation of Property. 


Mr. W. R. Fairbrother, of 67-68, Cheapside, 
E.C., in a letter dealing with the revaluation 
of property, says the proposals of the Chancellor 
are chiefly machinery amendments, but the real 
issue—-the basis of increase—remains untouched. 
This is the vital point, particularly to owner 
occupiers. “ It must be remembered,” he says, 
“that the rent increases were intended largely 
to meet the high cost of repairs, and, where the 
owner of property has actually expended 
thereon more than the normal statutory allow. 
ance, he may claim the further allowance given 
in respect of repairs, maintenance, insurance 
and management of property. On the other 
hand, it behoves the tenant to see that the 
assessment value is not greater than the rent, 
otherwise he will suffer income tax on the 
excess, which he cannot recover from the land- 
lord. Moreover, an unjustifiable increase in 
sach value will raise his house duty above the 


normal.” 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for Insertion under this 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must 
him not later than Tuesday evening. 
* Denotes accepted. ¢ Denotes provisionally accepted. 
$ Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
4 Denotes accepted subject to modifications. 





ARMLEY.—Store room at Messrs, Wilson & Mathie- 
son's, Ltd., engineers, Canal-road :— 
*Josiah Walker, Armley 
AYLESFORD.— Erection of two cottages at Preston 
Hall, for the Kent C.( - 
*West Bros., Gravesend ........ ...+ £830 
BELFAST,—Erection of Malone area sub-station 
for the T.C 
*M'Roberts & Armstrong............ £2,500 
BELFAST .—For reconstruction of tramways per- 
manent-way (third section), for the T.C. :— 
*M. A. Boswell, Wolverhampton £205,348 11 4 
BOLSOVER.—-For erection of 16 houses on Moor- 
field-lane housing site, for the U.D.C. Mr. 8. Hoten, 
Surveyor, Council House, Bolsover >— 


H.H. & W.B. Hallam, Bolsover £6,830 14 8 

E. Cowper & Co., Bolsover .... 6,181 6 & 

J. W. Johnson, Bolsover ...... 00 
G. Hutchinson, Sutton-in-Ash- 

BEE % cara'e 006 dak Pananbeos 5,992 0 0 

J. Searson, Sutton-in-Ashfield .. 5,704 0 0 

*W.M. Robertshaw, Caistor .... 5,632 0 0 

BRADFORD.—Three-story extension at Mossra, 


Joseph Dawson's, Cashmere Works, Laisterdyke :— 
*Mark Smith, Yeadon (mason) 


*Tunstall’s Rock Asphalte Co., Ltd., Leeds, 
(asphalter). 
BRADFORD.—Wash-house extension at “ Bry- 


sylka,”” Apperley Bridge 

*Mitchell Yeadon, Ltd., Yeadon, 

BRIGHTON .—-For alterations at 41, 42, 44 and 46 
Park-street, for the T.C. :— 

*J. B. Marston, Brighton........ coccee £496 

BRIGHTON.—For alterations to lavatory ip 
Victoria Gardens, for the T.C. 

*GgmmGeek, BEMMGOR «oe ccccécesesessa £197 

BRIGHTON.—For the erection of 93 houses at 
Queen's Park-road, for the T.C 

*Drever & Son, Kettering ... ... £32,829 

BU RNHAM-ON-CROUCH.— For well and bore hole, 
for the U.D.C. 

*F. Smith & Son, Grimeby . £2,429 19 
BURTON-ON-TRENT.—For the widening of Trent 

A 


Bridg for the T.( 
*Gray'’s Ferro, Concrete Co., 
Se wadcsedtseabes , £47,029 1 4 


BU RTON-ON-TRENT.—Widening and reconstrue- 
tion of Burton Bridge, for the Corporation :— 
*jrey’s Ferro Concrete Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 
CAMBRIDGE.—Erection of 12 houses in 
lane, for the T.C, 
Wm. Chapman 
Bell & Sons 
W. Canham 


- 
Union- 
£6,369 6 9 


5,997 0 O 
5,454 0 0 


G. B. Mortlock : 56,472 0 0 
Northfield & Sons ei sc. Sen 
Coulson & Sons 5,400 0 0 
Johnson & Bailey 5,375 0 0 
J. R. L. Bennett 5.280 0 0 
Hard & Dickerson 5.177 8 O 
Kennett & Sons 4,049 0 06 

4.563 0 0 


Negus & Sons 

*y. Brignell .. 
DONCASTER 

Kirk Santall, &c., 


4,500 10 0 


-For drainage of old village of 
for the R.D.C. :— 


Clements, Button & Clements . £834 16 6 

HAM, SURREY.—For the repair of suspension 
bridge, for the U.D.C. :— 

Whole. Part. 

John Price & Son £3,133 .. £650 

Sir Wm. Arrol & Co 3,000 .. 275 

John Gill ... 2,666 .. 583 

Joseph Westwood & Co. 2,400 .. 235 

2,194 .. 1,101 


*John Cochrane & Sons 
HATFIELD.—For erection of 24 houses at Ground- 
lane, for the R.D_C Messrs Crickmer & Foxley, 1, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.2 


Palmer & Armitage, Letchworth £12,000 
G. L. Thurgood & Son, Ltd., Muc 
MaGROEE oc cepeeseres .. 11,900 
Samuel Worboys, Potters Bar 11,750 
rs, Ltd., London ..... ‘ 1,f 
Denys in 


J. Tomkins & Sons, Luton. ... 

Blow & Peters, St. Albans...... 

Geo. Jackson & Sons, Harrow. . 

Ginn, Richard & Son, Hertford 

C. Miskin & Sons, Ltd., 8t. Albans. . 

John Willmott & Sons, Ltd., Hitchin 

Arthur Cole, ay 5 ane. garGruess 0,58 
Food & Sons (Luton), Ltd., Luton 

F. Woe om. 


— et ee et et 
Ssec0 
«+e ~ 
&es23 


W. J. Richardson & Sons, H 9,500 
John Bay Letchworth ..........+.+- 0,486 
Alfred Clayton, Easendon.......... 0,388 
Scales, Son, & Bragg, London...... 8,500 
T. Day & Son, Luton.......-.. Pr 
A. E. Wood & Son, Highams Park.. 7,965 
8. E. Moss, Southend-on-Sea...... 7,421 


(No tender yet accepted.) 
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H. Lacey & Sona, 
Exchange— Extension: W. 


a Se ea es 








Steelwork: Archibald D 


HM. OFFICE OF WORKS 
April) -—Budding Works, &c.: 
Scheme——Roads and Paths: 
Eltham Temporary Telephone Exchange— Erection 

"Leien. Liverpool, Bank Telephone 
Davey & Co., Ltd., 
Runcorn. Liverpool, Royal Telephone Exchange- 
Steelwork: Melntyre & Sons, 
Ordinary Works and Repairs: The Penarth Building 
Palace— Demolition 


ia Co., Penarth. St. James’ 

fhe Rebuilding Work: F. & H. F 
Pe. 8.E. Science Museum— Plumbing 
E 

i Po Roads and Paths: Peter Harle, 


; London, 8.W. Engineering Services : 
: Museum— Wiring: T. Clarke 
S.W. Reading P.O.—Heating 
London, 8.B. Savings Bank, West Kensington 
1: Heating ; Korting Bros 1917), 
: Shepherd's Bush Employment Exchange—Heating 


Liverpool. Penarth- 


Ltd., London, W 


Accepted during 
Bridgend Housing 
P. Gaylard, Bridgend 


and 
Higgs, Ltd., London, 
A. Higginbotham 
& Sons, Bradford. Stirling District—Glaziers’ Work 
Archibald Walls, Stirling. Swansea Housing Scheme— 
Sunderland. Thread- 
needie-satreet Branch P.O.—Joinery: Rippers, Ltd., 
Castle Hedingham. Woolwich Telephone Exchange- 
Dawnay & Sons, Ltd., 
Natural History 
& Co., Ltd., London, 
Cannon & Hefford 











PORTABLE PARQUET 


in Oak or Gak and Wainut, ai: 
Spring Foundation Dance Fioers 
Post or ‘Phone (Park 1885) 


enquiries to 
TURPIN S PARQUET 
FLOORING CO., 
ten 25, NOTTING HILL GATE, 
} PARK 1896 LONDON, W.11, 








Established 1899. 


* 


me E weal . ee, ia es si 
ee ete oO eee ee 


St 


Betimates Free. 


L! NO-LIKE JOINTLESS COM- 
POSITION FLOORING MANU- 
FACTURER, Wall and Fleor Tiling 

Contractor. Terrazzo, 
Ceramic Mosaic Pavior. 
551, LONDON ROAD 


Roman and 





O.TRAMONTINI, socrmeno-onsea 











—_ 


te te 





MAHOGANY 








a? LONDON 





‘,GLINSTENASON 


i LIMIT EO ———______ 


| Specialities in 


NED | 
HARDWOODS 


JAPANESE, AMERICAN and 
WAINSCOT OAK, TEAK, 
ai. WHITEWOOD, &c. 


q i Reestenee Ornice amp Warr 
=e CARPENTERS RD. 
7) STRATFORD 


= 





WALNUT 


E.15 


























& THE BUILDER 


Cannon & Hefford, London, 8.E. Painting Douglass, 
Halse & (o., Ltd., London, 8.E. G. A. Witney & Co., 


London, 8.E. 

KEIGHLEY.—Reconstruction of roadway, for 
Messrs. Prince, Smith & Sons, Ltd. :— 

*Hird Bros., & (Co., King-street 


reinforced concrete) . .. £1,600 
* J. Dickinson's, Bolton (rock banphe te 
work) .. ‘ : 92 persq.yd 


LEEDS.—For 200 houses on the Middleton site. 
in blocks of three 
*Edwin Airey & Son, Leeds 
Two bedrooms, non-pariour type each £ 32 25 
Three bedrooms, non-parlour ty p< se 37 
Three bedrooms, parlour typ« ‘ 397 
PORTSMOU TH.——For alterations at “' The Keppel's 
Head,” Portsea, for Mr. C. Scullard. Mesers. A. E 
Cogswell & Sons, architects :- 
*John Lay & Co £180 5 


SELLING.—For water tanks and repairs at Stone 
Stile, for the Kent C.( 
*Gillman [Bros., Eastry - £199 10 
STOKE-ON-TRENT.—For alterations to a porticn 
of 4’ block at the London-road Institution, for the 
B.G. Mr. A. R. Piercy, Architect, Union Offices, 
Stoke-on-Trent :— 


S. Heath & Son, Newcastk £280 14 
G. Harvey, Hartshill 225 0 
H. Goulding, Longton 214 06 
*Palin Bros., Tunstall 196 5 
Ball & Robinson, Stoke 194 17 


Charles & Kelly, Stoke 177 10 
TILBURY For erection of 42 houses in South 
Ward, and 48 houses in North Ward, for the U.D 
Mr. A. W. Buckner, Clerk to the Couneil, Council 
Offices, Tilbury 
South Ward North Ward 
*Scales, Son & Bragg, 


London . .. £14,619 19 4 *£21,872 14 9 
A. G. Winters, So yuth 

Norwood . 16.704 0 0 22116 0 O 
Wood Bros. ( Builders), 

Ltd., Forest Gate 15.252 16 0 22.296 13 0 
Allen Fairhead & Son, 

Enfield » " 14,552 0 0 22.688 O 06 
F.C. Stark, London 14.834 0 0 22.896 0 0 
*G. Slade & Co., Ltd., 

Barnsbury Park *14.235 0 0O 22 928 O 0 

TON BRIDGE.— Repairs and adaptations to cottages 


and farm buildings at Hayesden Farm, for the Kent 
Oc 


*H Lawrence, Five Oak Green 


WANDSWORTH For case paper racks, in the 
Record Office Union Offices, St. John’s-hill, for 
the Union 

In Wrought In America 
Yellow Deal Whie Wood 

*R. A. Jewell, Ltd., Lon- 
don £247 0 O *£322 0 0 
J. Nash & Sons, London 34 5 6 6 ¢ 
Libraco, Ltd., London 290 16 0 4 Oo ¢ 


Hudson Bros. ( Builders 
Ltd., London... 
Hibberd & Northe ast, 
London ‘as 225 7 0 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J. 


SLATING AND TILING 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS. 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 
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NAF RCW 


OAK 


STRIPS MAKE THE BEST 


FLOORING 


OUR PRICE FOR 1° 3° WILL COVER 


THE EXTRA 


SypDNeEY PR 


COST OF LAYING 


IDAY & Sons 


ESTD. 1880 


25, Monument St. E.C.3. 


Tei: MINORI 


s 1 1 62 . ines 


Bier ainke ig eaiaaeiaes 











School & Hospital Stoves 





MAKERS OF 
WRIGHT'S IMPROVED and also SHORLAND PATENT 
WARM AIR VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


GEO. WRIGHT fare: 


18, Newman &t., Oxford 8t., London, W.1 
Burton Weir Works, Rotherham. 








THE STANDARD 


ELECTRIC LIFT 


J. STANNAH, 
ESTABLISHED 1828. 


89, BLACKFRIARS ROAD 


LONDO 


“, 8.¢.1. 











HIG 


FLOORINGS 


of every 
WOOD BLOCKS. 
SEASONED T. & 


TEAK AND MAPLE. 


FACTORY AND 


STEVENS & ADAMS 


LIMITED 


VICTORIA MILL, POINT PLEASANT 


WANDSWORTH, S&.W.18. 
(Phenes : Putney 1700 & 2457) 


H-CLASS 


description in 
PARQUETRY 
G. WAINSCOT OAK 


ROADWAY PAVING 








CLERKENWELL 


A WALTER 







































6060 _ 2 lines 















i clep ern: Telephone: Bishopsgate 1944/5, or write. PIG G ‘Oh g 3 
7 “tiie ““*{owoon. || Bethnal Green Slate Works, - ae 
— BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. £. SPECIALISTS 
1 CISTERNS = K a mo. | be i : ana 
i TANKS, and FRED* BRABYC?, 1: sha? ae 

CYLINDERS : TANK MAKERS : BRAND. 
:... LONDON, : 























~reginn Chief Offices: 362 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, H.W.1. 
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